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Best Books for Building 


ELEMENTARY FOUNDATIONS. 


| | ARITHMETIC 


| -Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 

Two Books 

These books are distinguished by great simplicity and clearness. Their drills for accuracy and 


speed are unusually thorough. Their problems are very definitely and interestingly related to every- 
day life and are widely varied in character. © 


SPELLING 
Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


Complete or Two Parts 


This book teaches thoroughly, with a minimum of time and effort on the part of the teacher and | 
; pupil, the words everyone ought to know. The vocabulary embodies the results of recent scientific 
studies, and is based on an examination of thousands of children’s compositions. All of the 1,000 


words of the Ayres Measuring Scale are included. The so-called “one hundred demons” receive | 
special drill. 


| GEOGRAPHY | 
| Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography | 


| Two Books or Four Books 


No other school geographies offered to-day are new in all respects—maps, content, and 
illustrations. Their picture of the character of each country and its peoples, their up-to-date method 
of teaching, their logical and orderly arrangement, their emphasis on the interdependence of world 
industries. and their delightful style, put these books in a class by themselves. 


READING 


Story Hour Readers 
A Book for Each Year 


The dramatization gives children the thought, the careful phonetic dev elcpment gives them the 
power to master new matter, while the concrete association end interesting repetition develop a 


large vocabulary. With these books pupils acquire real reading power, such as is gained only 
through the content method of teaching reading. 


(AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 
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History from a New Viewpoint 
OUR UNITED STATES 


sy B. GUITTEAU, Supertntendent 
of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


Written in the light of recent events 
which have created a new atmosphere 
for the study of our national life. The 
breaking down of old prejudices and 
international animosities has enabled 
the author to restate a great many 
problems ‘in our history from a new 
viewpoint. It begins by showing how 
the Old World forms the background 
of our early American history, and from 
that point until the concluding chapters 
on. the World War, the reaction of 
Europe on America is never lost sight of. 


Ready in July | 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 
STANDARDS 
ENGLISH 


MAHONEY 


JIN 


HE GREAT NEED of English instruction in 
the elementary schools is a course of study 
definite in its aims, clear and simple in its require- 
ments, carefully worked out grade by grade, eco- 
nomical of time, and suggestive in its methods. 


The making of a course which should fulfill these 
requirements was undertaken and completed under 
the direction of Mr. John J. Mahoney, now principal 
of the State Normal School at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. In practice the course fulfilled every expecta- 
tion. The book met with an immediate response. 
The care with which every detail has been worked 
out, and the invaluable suggestions made to teachers 
as to what may reasonably be accomplished in each 
of the different grades, make the book an educa- 
tional tool that no elementary-school teacher can 
well dispense with. 


Kraft binding. Over 200 pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


99c. postpaid 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Important New Books 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC 


For high schools and normal schools. 
any year of the high school, but a slight knowledge of algebra 
More attention is devoted to the principles of the subject and less to mechanical 
drill than is the case with instruction in the lower grades. 


ever, complete. $1.00. 


RETAIL SELLING 


By GEORGE WENTWORTH and DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 


By HELEN RICH NORTON, 


Columbia University 
“Higher Arithmetic” may be used in 
is desirable. 


The drill is, how- 


formerly Associate Director of the Prince 


ae School of Education for Store Service. 


ne |. A new textbook on an unusual subject. The author presents her extensive 
knowledge of what is necessary for successful training in this field of endeavor 
in a simple, concise, and natural manner. Her book is instructive and inter- 
esting. It is especially adapted for third and fourth year high-school classes. 
Educational directors in stores, and teachers of part-time, continuation, and 
evening-school classes in retail selling, will also find it valuable. $1.20. 


By NOELIA DUBRULE, Lawrence (Mass.) High School. 
For high schools and junior high schools. This French textbook embodies the 
principles of the direct method in a modified form. The aim of the first year’s 
attainment is ability to speak fluently, clear and distinct pronunciation, knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of grammar, ability to read items in French 
newspapers, and simple letter-writing. Each lesson is based upon a picture of 
a some scene familiar in daily life, and each day’s work is skillfully built around 
. that central idea. %6 cents. | 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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IS ONE OR TWO YEARS’ STUDY OF LATIN WORTH 
WHILE? 


BY A. W. BURR 


Beloit College, Wisconsin 


No, if the end is the ability to read Latin by 
translation. One or two years’ study is an 
abortive, disappointing attempt. The failure is 
to the detriment of the pupil and of the study. 
The boy can get far more of a Roman author's 
thought in a few hours in a translation than he 
will know by translation in a year’s study. 
Measured by the goal of reading Latin, any 
brief study is time largely lost. 

No, if the method is the daily grinding out 
of declensions, conjugations, vocabularies, rules 
and sentences as memory tasks. Committing 
Latin forms will help but little the pupils re- 
membering the contents of a book or the de- 
tails of a business proposition. The fields of 
memory exercise are too widely different. 

The training can give a habit of work, but it 
is the habit of doing dull routine tasks of 
what? what? rather than the interesting habit 
of inquiring how? why? 

The first is the way boys six or eight years 
old began Latin five centuries ago when they 
had to talk and write the language. It is not 
the way for a High School boy or girl to study 
Latin in this twentieth century. Both the men- 
tal stage of the learner and the ends sought 
are not the same. 

No, if the method is by conversation or the 
“direct method.” We have all learned one 
language, the English, by imitation and 
memory. Why go at another in that way when 
it is not to be used in talking or in writing? 
How much Latin conversation the 
learner have a day in a class numbering 
twenty or more? It can amount in one or two 
years’ time only to some poor Anglicized Latin 
small talk. The conditions of the classroom, 
the age of the learner, the structure of the 
language, the ends sought, are not suited to 
making such a study of Latin for one or two 
years worth while. Some of it is good for 
variety, for mental relaxation, but for study, 
for results in thinking, for a consciousness of 
language as the means of expressing thought, 
it is likely to be less valuable than the old 
method of grind. 

Professor Charles H. Forbes of Phillips 
Andover Academy has put this well in a letter 
to the writer. “‘Modernists’ are discussing 
language as if it were an accident of birth, and 
an accretion by contact. One is asked to be 


intelligent about everything except the  indis- 
pensable instrumen: of communication. The 
position is intolerao.e to any concept of cul- 
ture.” 

Yes, if Latin is taught so as to give a con- 
sciousness of language as an “instrument of 
communication.” For instance, the Latin has 
no “a’s” or “the’s.” Have a paragraph of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address written on the 
blackboard, with every “a” and “the” omitted, 
and notice the effect. 

When the learner writes the declension 
of porta, gate, have the declension of gate in 
English put beside it. Ask how we are able 
to say in three cases what the Roman used six 
for. 

Notice that port-arum is gatesof for of the 
gates; that amabam is lovingwas for I was lov- 
ing; that amaverat is only lovedhadhe. Which 
is the better way of saying the thought? 

Have the learner notice that the normal or- 
der in English is: “The good, faithful pupil 
studies his lesson in the morning.” an arch 
with the subject and verb the key stones, while 
the Roman says: “Pupil, good, faithful in 
morning lesson studies,” where subject and 
predicate are the two towers of a suspension 
bridge. 

Show that the meaning in English goes by 
agreement of ideas and by position, as “The 
boy strikes the girl.” Reverse the order of boy 
and girl and the case is a far different one. 
The Roman says: “Puer puellam ferit,” but if 
he wishes to show his astonishment he says: 
“Puer ferit puellam.” The Roman, by the 
freedom of position of his words, can express 
in writing what we can convey only by the 
tone of the voice. ; 

A year’s study of Latin is worth while if the 
learner gets little more from it than learning 
the worth of position in his use of words and 
phrases in his own tongue. These values of 
position may be taught in the sentences of the 
Latin lessons if the teacher knows them. But 
the teacher will have to be awake to something 
else than correctly repeated paradigms and 
marking Latin quantities. 

Mr. Forbes puts it not too strongly: “It is 
not too much to claim for Latin that it is an 
incomparable means of general attainment of 
the ‘consciousness of language.’” This attain- 
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ament can be best. made in the beginning of the 
study of Latin if ‘the teacher, with éach new 
form or case of the Latin, as comparison, time, 
asks how do we compare adjectives in English? 
how express time? 

Yes, again, if in the first one or two years 
the pupil learns the forms and primary mean- 
ing of one hundred Latin stems that appear on 
every page of his English, that reveal the defi- 
nition of hundreds of terms of science, pro- 
fessions and the arts; for example, if he knows 
that fac, fic, fy, fact, fect, fict, always give an 
English word the idea of make, meade; and 
that duc, duct in a word carry the meaning of 
lead in some way. If he can add to these one 
hundred stems, half as many Latin prefixes 
and suffixes with their primary forces, he may 
know when to use affect and effect, accept and 
except, and will know that if cone, con, col, co, 
begin a word there is the idea of with, and if 
the Latin osus appears in ose or ous in Eng- 
lish there is some idea of full in the word. 

Give the Latin beginner an eye to the root 
meaning of words, and he is on the way to the 
mastery of words in English, Latin, French, 
Italian and Spanish. 

The habit lessens consulting a dictionary, and 
illumines and fixes the meaning when the lexi- 
con. is used. 

Yes, again, if the learner places his Latin 
words by the letters of their endings, and not 
by some model paradigm that he has blindly 
memorized. In other words, he reads the re- 
lation to the sentence of a Latin word from its 
face. As was, will, and had are signs of certain 
tenses in English, so ba, bi, era, are their equiva- 
Jents in Latin. As the verb loves reveals by 
the final s that the subject is third person sin- 
gular number, so Latin personal endings, m, s, 
t, etc., tell the person and number of every 
form of the finite verb and he finds out how 
it is that some verb forms are finite and some 
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infinitive. He learns to put Latin words into 
English by reading backwards, ama-ba-m, m, I 
ba was, ama loving, I was loving; 
ae of, port, the gate; capite, e by or with, 
capit, the head. How different this is from the 
usual blind, groping way of translating. How 
it reveals the language structure and the ways 
of language making to the learner. 

Yes, truly, if all translation into English is. 
made the opportunity for the use of good, 
equivalent English, no stumbling, stabbing 
word for word translation, but a transference 
of the thought. “Liber mihi est,” is not “A 
book is to me,” but “J have a book.” Yes, I 
repeat, if the teacher has an ear as quick to. 
detect .incorrect, inadequate English as to dis- 
cover wrong Latin syntax or Latin form. 

It is the daily use of the pupil’s English in 
the expression of worth-while thoughts that the 
pupil needs today, not ability to read Latin off- 
hand, nor to talk or write it. The best use of 
Latin is a better use of English, and Latin can 
give that better use far better than any modern 
tongue, its structure is. so different, its roots. 
are so thickly interwined in the body of all our 
literature. 

So important do I deem these changes in 
ends and methods in the study of Latin today, 
that I confidently venture the assertion that a 
year and a half spent on the Latin lessons and 
the relations of Latin to English, and a half year 
on the fourth book of Caesar and some Latin 
Fables would serve better the twentieth  cen- 
tury needs of boy or girl than four to six years 
of Latin as it has been, and is still, taught. 

Four centuries ago it was “Latin for Latin.” 
Our boys and girls are not living in that age. 
They need “Latin for language.” And if they 
find that Latin is for that, and it gives them 
many more than now will want Cicero 
and Vergil, and Cicero and Vergil will be 
worth their while. 
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SAVING WHEAT 


BY WILLIAM H. 


ALLEN 


[In the New York Times Magazine, May 25, 1919.] 


Nationalization of wheat control in the United 
States has worked so easily since 1917 that most 
of us have failed to realize that we have it. Yet 
for nearly two years we have had a national 
wheat buyer, wheater shipper, wheat seller al- 
ways on the job, capitalized for $150,000,000 of 
our money, borrowing on our credit as high as 
$380,000,000 at one time, keeping stores of 
wheat and flour on the seaboard ready to meet 
emergency calls from starving Europe. 

This nationalized buyer we have called the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. Presi- 
dent Wilson has asked it to continue next year 
and has named its president, Julius H. Barnes, 
as wheat director for making good our guaran- 
tee of “$2.26 at Chicago” to wheat growers, 
which means at the farm about $2.06 a 
bushel. 


Nothing teaches the lesson of: co-operation 
better than does the thrashermen’s thrift schook 
which, in 1918, saved over 22,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

This saving, worth over $45,000,000, was made 
in one thousand counties by thirty-two wheat- 
growing states. To effect it cost the United 
States $72,000. The saving of 22,000,000 
bushels of wheat meant not merely $45,000,000 


on the farm for buying automobiles, farm imple- 


ments, stock, better houses, reading matter, and 
education, but 5,000,000 more barrels of flour 
for a starving world. 

That 22,000,000 bushels is more wheat than 
was needed by the entire Allied army in France 
from Chateau-Thierry to the armistice. 

‘The quantity estimates are based upon actual 
tests, which for the machines actually tested 
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were as accurate as counting grains. This is 
the way it worked. 

It is thrashing day. The machine is set. 


The whistle blows. The farmer is hovering 
near the grain spout to see the big, fat grains 
that spell profit. A big blanket eighteen by 
twenty-four feet is laid over at one side and the 
stacker is lowered so as to spout its burden of 
straw and dust around this blanket. Who 
cares for waste when wheat is pouring out by 
bushelfuls? Everybody sticks to his job. 

The machine suddenly stops. The experts re- 
port that after carefully getting all the wheat 
off the blanket and screening it they gathered 
eleven pints while the machine was delivering 
two and a half bushels, or eighty pints. Nearly 
one pint in seven going out with the straw and 
dust! Nearly one bushel in seven lost after ail 
the trouble of raising it! Nearly one barrel in 
seven never ground though a world is crying 
for bread. Two hundred and forty-one dollars 
wasted in one day on one farm by the bad mas- 
tication of one thrashing machine. 

The machine doesn’t start again .until the 
teeth are tightened, the sieves are fixed, and 
the feeders shove the bundles in side by side 
the right way instead of helter skelter. Again 
the blanket. Again the staoker pours its: straw 
and dust until two and a half bushels have come 
out of the right place. Again the blanket’s 


contents are thrashed and sieved and its wheat 


measured. Less than one pint instead of 
eleven! 

Eight states saved as much as a_ million 

bushels each 

Bushels 
1,215,000 
1,012,000 


Four other states, Montana, Michigan, Wash- 
ington and Colorado, saved between 500,000 
and 700,000 bushels each. Five others, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Wisconsin, North Carolina and 
Ohio, saved from 100,000 to 400,000 each. 

In dollars the saving in one year was sixty 
times the annual yield of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, thirty times the annual yield of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, nine times ‘the total in- 
come of the Rockefeller Foundation. More 
than New York City spends on teaching for 
800,000 children 200 days a year, nearly ten 
times as much as all the public normal schools 
in the country spend each year in training 
teachers, and vastly more than the total annual 
taxes of all the wheat states for their state uni-' 
versities. 


} THE LADY FROM MONTANA 


BY MARGARET 


Miss Jeanette Rankin truly deserves her title 
of the Lady from Montana. One who knew her 
from her childhood describes her as a very 
charming, genuine young woman, far removed 
from the vulgar idea of a typical “kitchen suf- 
fragette” who is a _ loud-voiced, conspicuous, 
bold-eyed, rather bald-headed female, stumping 
around with a rolling pin or something worse 
before a cowed audience of little dried-up men 
and women. 

Our first congresswoman is of gentle birth. 
She does not come from a family of politicians. 
She had no natural affiliations with politics. 
Her mother is a shy, cultivated New England 
woman, her father a modest, reserved gentle- 
man, interested in casting his vote only so far 
as a sense of duty compelled him. Their home 
in Missoula, Montana, was a typical family cir- 
cle of well-educated, capable men and women 
found nowadays in any part of this great and 
glorious country. She has three married sis- 
ters and a brother. The youngest girl was 
married very quietly March 29 to John W. Mc- 
Kinnon, Jr., at her distinguished sister’s apart- 
ment in Washington. 

Jeanette inherited her mother’s timidity 
about the least notoriety and she used to be 
seized with stage-fright in school if she had to 
make the simplest speech. It ought to be an 
inspiration to all American women that she 
was able to overcome her weakness. Just her 
tremendous sense of the need of her work gave 


ALIONA DOLE 


her the will-power to conquer her natural shy- 
ness and help her to address large bodies of peo- 
ple as she spoke to the women to whose hearts 
she must have instantly appealed. To those 
who knew her, it was not strange she became 
first in the hearts of her countrywomen. 

Miss Rankin’s famous career did not begin 
until 1910. Like many young girls of good 
breeding, she wanted to do something more 
than to be a mere ornament. She decided to 
take up social service and she went to the 
School of Philanthropy in New York City. She 
soon bumped up against the man-run state with 
its corrupt machinery, red tape, red lights, ig- 
norance and vice. Like other young students 
in social service in other big cities—in her deal- 
ings especially with placing children in homes,— 
she met with the whole difficult problem of 
social reform. Shé was sent to Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and was there again seriously blocked 
in her work. The children under her care and 
wards of the state were in a pitiable condition. 
The suffering of the little children, dressed in 
drab, kept in drab buildings with cold cement 
floors, made her sick in body and heart. At this 
juncture Miss Rankin’s latent interest in suf- 
frage was stirred into action by her contact 
with a woman from New York State. Miss 
Rankin was convinced that women must have 
the vote to be able to better conditions for the 
children’s sake alone. In New York she soon 
became National Field Secretary. 
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In her home state of Montana she attempted 
to have a bill passed through the legislature 
granting woman suffrage. The first time the 
legislature did not pass the bill, although they 
treated Jeanette like a young girl with the ut- 


most courtesy, sending her a big bouquet of. 


flowers afterwards. 

Miss Rankin’s whole being was stirred, not 
by selfish aims toward power, but by great 
need. She went during her campaign to every 
county in the state and won her battle single- 
handed. 

She was elected to Congress in 1916 with sur- 
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prising ease. Her family never suspectéd that 
she had a chance of being elected until July. 

She has served her people well and was 
worthy of the dignity of her office. The world’s 
eye was upon her when she voted against war, 
and whether she was entirely right in her vote 
is still a question in her mind. Had she voted 
for war it is clear that her power politically— 
which was unique—would have been enhanced, 
and with the greater power, could she not have 
done greater good for her state and country? 
However, she voted as many, if not most of the 
women, of her constituents wished. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE SETTLEMENTS 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


“Settlements are among the greatest educa- 
tional agencies in the world!” 

This was the hearty exclamation of Lorne W. 
Barclay, director of the committee on education 
of the Boy Scouts of America, before the 
biennial conference of the National Federation 
of Settlements in Philadelphia, May 29 to 31, 
1919. 

One of the breeziest of speakers (called to 
tell representative settlement workers from. all 
parts of the country what they could do for “the 
tenement boy”), Director Barclay, who spent 
two years as a worker for boys in a settlement, 
made a powerful appeal for service to “the 270,- 
000 boys who are beyond the pale of educa- 
tion.” “Do some kind of boys’ work,” he urged; 
“the working boy is not getting attention. Do 
not pay so much attention to the school boys as 
to those who are outside and need it more; help 
to bridge the gulf between the parents born in 
the old world and the children born in the 
United States. Recognize the boy as a citizen 
and that the way to teach citizenship is by par- 
‘ticipation. Do not have too much debating. 
The adolescent boy is ninety per cent. physical 
and needs muscular development all over the 
body, not at the root of the tongue alone. Use 
school buildings. Get one boy to teach another. 
Teach leadership by giving opportunity to prac- 
tice leadership. Improve books for boys. Im- 
prove juvenile motion pictures.” 

The educational work of the Boy Scouts in 
training volunteer leaders amazed the _lis- 
teners. “We have 160 schools with 4,000 vol- 
unteer workers from business men this year,” 
he said. “We do not talk psychology or even 
theory. We call the men boys. We form them 
into ‘patrols,’ with names which ‘they select, one 
being the ‘Eagle Patrol,’ another the ‘Wolf Pa- 
trol,’ etc. A class of 200 business men was 
formed at Columbia University. We recently 
took 500 men out into the open and they took 
right to it.” 

Boy Scouting has now been established, ac- 
cording to Director Barclay, in seventeen uni- 
versities, even Yale, and in many normal 
schools, along with innumerable camps, includ- 
ing the religious summer camps. It enrolls 90,- 
000 volunteer and 300 paid workers. 


Some twenty settlements, the biggest in the 
land, were répresented at this meeting, whose 
chief object was an enlarged program for re- 
construction service. The welfare of the child 
and home was at the front. Emphasizing co- 
operation of the public school and home, Miss 
Harriet E. Vittum, Northwestern University 
Settlement, Chicago, described the experiment 
in Los Angeles where the new day nursery in 
the public school helps older school children by 
caring for the little children and solves the 
problem of truancy. Thirty or forty children 
are provided for in a room fitted with per- 
manent equipment by the Board of Education 
and financed by the Alumnae Association. She 
also heartily commended the public schools 
which have opened their doors for the teaching 
of English to foreign parents, because “teaching 
English only to the children only helps to 
build a gulf between them and the old-world 
home from which they daily come to school.” 

“We were eager to make our boys fit to die 
and we must not fail to be even more eager to 
make them fit to live,” she pleaded earnestly, 
urging the continuance of the valuable features 
of war-time training and service, for the best 
social life. The transformation of the saloons 
into refined social centres “will open new ave- 
nues of health and decency to little children,” it 
was claimed by speakers. “Parents do not have 
time to establish right relationships and there 
is a serious lack of wholesome family influence.” 
Irregular meals and improper cooking are the 
general rule; and 300,000 children of America 
die needlessly from bad nourishment and bad 


sanitation. The pitiful efforts of the meagre 
out-of-door activities of the settlements were 
deplored; the provision was urged of a deceat 


vacation for tired fathers, “for whom we have 
done nothing as yet’; and “the enlargement 
of the settlement program to include everything 
that gives pleasure to the foreigner who may 
be too much Americanized.” The fervent belief 
was strongly expressed that the schools should 
be open as social and educational centres for 
adults of every industrial community, and that 
the public school must be socialized and 


brought by enlightened public opinion to adapt 
itself to the needs of the times. 
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BOYS NEED INSPIRATION . 


BY T. W. BIBB 


County Superintendent, Montesano, Washington 


That there is not enough inspiration in 
school work, especially for the boy, is a con- 
viction that is growing deeper the closer [ 
come into contact with the work of the school- 
room. There is too much drudgery; too 
much of the time devoted to the distasteful 
pursuit of making grades because the law com- 
pels. There is not enough of the awakening 
influence that shows the way ¢or the lad to fol- 
low. 

To the average boy there is not ample com- 
pensation in sight to reimburse him for the 
years he must spend at his studies. He is beset 
with many temptations to give up. He can get 
a man’s wages in a lumber mill or shipyard; 
he sees examples of uneducated people who 
are making money, and also, representatives 
of the educated who are not. Then, alas! his 
parents may be indifferent as to his future 
course. These things distract his mind, and 
unless some appeal is: made in an emphatic 
and convincing manner, the boy has quite a 
bit of trouble in seting that today’s lesson in 
grammar or mathematics holds as much benefit 
to his future career as does the two-dollar 
check he can earn for this half-day’s work in 
the mill. 

I have in mind a special case. As a lad, he 
was just.an average boy. He was interested 
in athletics a great deal; in books of adven- 
ture to an equal degree; in school, not much. 
He studied algebra. Why? He did not know. 
What was algebra? What was it good for, as 
far as he was concerned? These things never 
were explained to him. There were certain 
ancient symbols that he must learn, which gave 
‘him the impression that algebra was some ob- 
solete invention with which he should forever 
part when he should shake the dust of that 
little high school off his feet. It is useless to 
add that he hoped it would be soon. He did 
not realize how applicable algebra is to present- 
day needs. Finally, in his study of engineering 
his old bugbears, the square of the binomial, 
ratio and proportion, and numerous other al- 
gebraic formulae, bobbed up in unlooked for, 
and certainly uncalled for, places. 

Again, he took English. Why? If there was 
an adequate reason given, it lacked inspiration, 
for he found himself at the age of thirty be- 
ginning the study of the English language with 
the desire really to master the subject. Never 
until that late date did he realize the potential 
possibilities of the faculty of verbal expression. 

Who among us does not consider a large 
part of his youth to have been wasted, because 
he did not know at what he was driving? The 
failures of executives and teachers in pointing 
out the crux of this matter to their pupils are 
very numerous. In many instances students 
have found the inspiration through outside 


channels and have forged ahead in spite of the 
shortcomings of the teacher, and not because 
of him. 

School men should awaken the boy to the 
new conception of the place of education in 
the life of the nation. He should be shown that 
by pursuing his course with persevering effort 
he not only is rendering a service to his 
country, but that he will increase his earning 
power, looking toward the time he takes his 
place in the world as a man. It is not hard to 
convince him of these two facts, and once he 
is convinced he will respond. 

The average boy goes to school in a pas- 
sive state of mind. His natural tendencies are 
active. But activity gives expression in the 
way the mind understands, and it will not give 
expression in a way it does not understand. If 
he is made to comprehend the ultimate use of 
his work, he has received the inspiration neces- 
sary to carry him across the rough places. Is 
it an adequate reason to give to an intelligent 
boy that he should study so he may pass his 
grade? Certainly not. But whenever the light 
breaks through, and he sees his real objective, 
he ceases to be passive; he becomes active, 
and he accomplishes something. 

How can this be done? There are many 
possible devices that may be used. In my own 
work I have used mainly two: First, by a 
patriotic appeal. We have learned the true 
lesson of patriotism from our baptism of blood 
in the World War. We _ have realized the 
greatness of our government, and for what it 
stands. The child mind is quick to grasp the 
difference between the ideals of our nation and 
those of autocracy. Pictures of the suffering 
in Europe react upon his sense of justice and 
kindness and he is thankful that he lives in 
such a free country. 

It is not hard to point out to him the dif- 
ference between the good citizen and _ the 
slacker, who partakes of the blessings our 
country affords and gives nothing in return, 
His sense of fairness rebels at the suggestion. 
Likewise, it is easy to convince him that in re- 
turn for the liberties he enjoys the state 
expects him to make of himself the best possi- 
ble citizen; to become an asset instead of a 
liability to his community. He must be con- 
vinced that an education best equips him to 
take his place among men and to perform the 
duties that will devolve upon him as a result 
of his citizenship. 

Again, I find a ready response to a financial 
appeal. If I may be pardoned for reverting to 
my own experience, I will say that while in the 
public school I do not remember being shown 
in an impressive manner that the educated 
man is more capable ofearning and is in greater 
demand than the uneducated. At least there 
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‘was no conclusive proof submitted. The -child 
mind is skeptical, especially when confronted 
by a teacher or superintendent whom he thinks 
is inclined to “lecture” too much. In this con- 
nection I want to say that as school people we 
‘quite often expect boys to accept our state- 
ments because they are mere children, while 
we are college students and hold life diplomas. 
This is a big mistake often made by school 
men, and which has made for much of their 
unpopularity among pupils and parents as well. 

If cold business facts are produced to prove 
the point, the boy will straighten up and wait 
to be convinced. It may be necessary to show 
him that college graduates on a certain num- 
ber of farms in Ohio earned more per acre 
than the same number of farmers less edu- 
cated. Or, it may be necessary to show him 
how the Standard Oil Company is taking uni- 
versity graduates and training them in their 
own school to equip them to take their impor- 
ant posts in China. It may be necessary to go 
to some trouble to get concrete examples to 
prove the assertion, but it is worth it. 

An executive has .a more important field 
than merely to watch the machinery of his 
school and draw his salary. His study of 
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psychological facts should not end with the 
manner of hearing recitations and presenting 
subject matter. All these things are essential, 
but they do not reach the limit of the scope of 
his responsibilities. He should be able to in- 
spire. He should be able to work his way into 
the confidence of his teachers and pupils that 
they will get the vision of the ultimate object 
for which they strive. He should be a man of 
broad vision, for if he does not see for himself, 
how can he show others? 


He will reap his own reward. It is expressed 
in the following brief letter a school man gave 
me, from a boy almost unmanageable in his 
high school days, and entirely forgotten :— 


“Dear Prof.: Perhaps you have forgotten me, 
but I will always remember you. I often think 
of how you kept me at it when I was dis- 
couraged. I’m glad you did. It was a story 
you told me that woke me up. I graduated 
from law school at the State University this 
year, after having won some honors, among 
which is the state oratorical medal. I owe this 
to you, Prof. Remember me as 


“Ever your friend, 
“William 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL SURVEY 


BY A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


It is quite the fashion for the schools to be 
“surveyed” and many hundreds of systems have 
been through the operation the results of- which 
are to found in volumes of “findings” which the 
layman cannot interpret and which no one 
with the least grain of sense would attempt to 
tread. Ifa survey is to have any value it 
ought to tell the people of a community what 
results their schools are getting and it ought to 
present it in such shape that citizens could tell 
if there is any serious trouble with the system 
and how to correct it. 

The trouble seems to be that the surveyors 
are highly paid men with theories galore but 
little practical common sense. Their findings 
reflect, or attempt to, their very superior knowl- 
edge with the idea apparently of greatly im- 
pressing the few lone souls who look at the 
volumes in which their findings are hidden 
away. The writer has seen a goodly bale of 
this junk—volumes are to be found dust cov- 
ered on the shelves of every superintendent in 
the country. Occasionally I have looked into 
them and have found a _ formidable array of 
charts and graphs and big words and other 
material effectively designed to conceal infor- 
mation. It has often seemed to me that a man 
in my line of work—a school book man—could 
make almost off-hand a better survey than nine- 
tenths of the “experts.” Most of us have had 
some school experience and we are trained to 
Size up men and things. We have to talk so 
that people will understand and be interested. 


The poorest book man I ever knew was one of 
these men who could give all the pedogogy of 
a subject and so-impress the school man by his 
wonderful knowledge that the listener was 
dazed. For one thing the book man sees things 
that the “expert” does not know exist. 

I recently found a long wait between trains 
in a small town in Pennsylvania and I took oc- 
casion to have a good long visit with the prin- 
cipal. The town was one of those which hail 
a rapid growth due to the war. I had known 
it under several different principals and was 
therefore able to appreciate the change. 

The town was Mount Union, and the principal 
is W. P. Harley. It is one of those towns quite 
isolated and “sot’—a place where for years 
school was “kept.” The great influx of new peo- 
ple did nothing of value to the community if in 
fact it did not hinder it, so that whatever gain 
is to be found must be attributed to Mr. Harley. 

I made no survey of the amount of  retarda- 
tion or the cost per pupils nor the business or- 
ganization. Not a single note was jotted down, 
but there were certain impressions that the vist 
made which lead me to believe that the chil- 
dren of that town are fortunate in their school 
life. 

The buildings are not as handsome as one 
could wish, but they have been made as attrac- 
tive as limited money could make them. There 
is no great playground, but Mr. Harley had the 
council pass an ordinance closing a wide street 
while the children were at recess and just be- 
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fore school in the morning and at noon. At 
either end of the street a child took his place 
with a big Street Closed sign and the children 
had a safe and commodious place for their 
games. 

We visitors to the schools certainly notice the 
manners of the pupils. It is often necessary 
to ask a direction to a building or to the su- 
perintendent’s office, and the manner of the re- 
sponses is an index to the character of school 
work being done. When you find rude, indif- 
ferent pupils you can make up your mind that 
something is wrong and it does not take a sur- 
vey to tell what. The same is true when you 
go into the office and find a whole raft of un- 
kempt children fidgeting on the edges of chairs 
waiting for some settlement of their cases. In 
Mount Union I found none of that. 

But the main thing I did notice was the or- 
derliness of work all through the high school 
and grades. Mr. Harley and I walked over 
the buildings not exactly on a sight-seeing tour 
but just naturally in the course of his business, 
for you see I was there killing time and did not 
want him to drop his work tto entertain me. We 
went into some rooms and I looked into others 
and in all cases the pupils were quiet and doing 
something apparently interesting. In many 
cases the teacher was at desks helping a pupil 
or sitting at her desk supervising the prepara- 
tion of work. There was a noticeable absence 
of the turmoil of “teaching,” but there were 
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many evidences of an educational process. Our 
entrance caused no imterest or surprise ofr 
craning of necks. Of course children frequently 
looked to see who was coming in, but it was 
only a glance and then back to their tasks. 

One room particularly impressed me. When 
we opened the door the teacher was not visible 
and only the backs of the pupils could be seen. 
The opening of the door caused one boy to turn 
around and in explanation of it all he simply 
said: “Mr. Harley, we are looking at——.” TI 
forget just what it was, but whatever it was he 
named it and then went back to his looking. 
The teacher was before the class which was 
grouped about her, one row stooping down, the 
next row standing, some standing on the seat 
and so on. The perfectly natural and pleasant 
way the boy told us just what the proceeding 
was indicated an interest in the work and an ap- 
preciation of its value, a correct respect for the 
visitor—in fact showed a real courtesy that is 
not half enough appreciated in school work. 

I did not see any class work or attempt to 
look into it, but the visit convinced me that 
there was a refinement being taught and an in- 
terest in work that was of the greatest value. 
I don’t know how many dates in history these 
pupils could haye given nor how difficult sen- 
tences they could have analyzed, but I feel quite 
sure that they are getting something the value 
of which the professional surveyors at so much 
per survey have never even sensed. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


ETTA V. LEIGHTON. 

Etta V. Leighton, civic secretary of the Na- 
tional Security League, had answered 4,967 in- 
quiries concerning the teaching of civics by May 
1, by that number of the million students who 
have benefited by her “Correspondence Course 
in Patriotism.” In this she easily has the rec- 
ord. We know of no one else who has quite as 


intense a message or quite as definite a mission | 


in patriotism. Her lecture on “The Interpreta- 
tion of America,” which is to be expanded into 
thirty lessons in one normal school summer 
session this season, is the ripe, rich fruitage of 
her intelligent devotion to the salvation of the 
country through National Security. 

[19 West 44th Street, New York.] 

EDWARD J. TOBIN. 

Edward J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook 
County, Illinois, has received unusual attention 
in the Journal of Education, but not a tenth part 
of the attention we have wanted to give him, 
for he has a vision that rejoices our soul. Take 
this sample paragraph :— 

“An educational system that does not 
instill a deep and lasting respect for 
honest toil is dangerous for the individ- 
ual and for the state. We need com- 
pulsory, universal doing of things as 


well as compulsory, universal study of 
things, so as to dignify labor as schol- 
arship has been dignified.” 

Mr. Tobin practices what he preaches and 
has done so from the first year he entered upon 
the county superintendency. There are more 
than 100 country schools in Cook County. His 
teachers are captured by Chicago as regularly 
as the seasons come and; go, but that has never 
lessened the efficiency of his schools. Each year 
there are new things a-doing in Cook County, 
but always along one line: “Teach everything 
in terms of country life.” 

Home projects by every boy and girl has 
been his aim. The child’s success in his own 
project has been the purpose. The child’s 
financial profit in his adventure has been in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Tobin. 

We are using in this issue a brief write-up 
of the Cook County work by J. H. Prost in the 
Chicago Daily News, June 13, 1919. We want 
to emphasize that article by printing in this 
connection a bit of verse from The Farmer, be- 
cause it presents a serious evil which Mr. Tobin 
and his Country Life directors are remedying. 


“Why did. you leave the farm, my lad? 
Why did you ba@lt and leave your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town 

And ‘turn your poor old father down?” j 


he 
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left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 
I left my dad, ‘twas wrong, of course, 
Because my colt became his horse. 
I left my dad to sow and reap, 

_ Because my lamb became his sheep; 
I dropped the hoe and stuck the fork, 
Because my pig became his pork; 
The garden truck that I made grow 
Was his to sell, but mine to hoe.” 


There is no greater tribute that can be paid 


‘Chicago than to say that three times Edward J. 


Tobin has been elected superintendent of Cook 


‘County and that his personal attention to the 


small schools, and to the schools of the smaller 
cities, is appreciated by the electorate in the 
second largest city in the New World. 
MRS, SARAH COLLINS FERNANDIS. 


Mrs. Fernandis is doing for the colored race 
in community service as much as Booker T. 
Washington did for her race institutionally. In 
Washington and in Baltimore she attracted na- 
tion-wide interest, but her marvelous work is 
in Chester, Pennsylvania, where the War Camp 
Community Service people have given her the 
opportunity. 

A Chester paper has this appreciative edi- 
torial 


“A fine piece of work, under the name of 


“New Era Week,’ has been done by the colored 


leaders of Chester, under the auspices of ‘Com- 
munity Service,’ and the sane guidance of Mrs. 
Sarah Collins Fernandis, director of work 
among colored people. Our citizens have had 
opportunity to see some of the best things of 
the negro. This is wholesome, for all are too 
prone to judge a race by its worst rather than 
by its best. And it is in the encouragement of 
the better things that the worse are finally 
conquered and destroyed. 

“The speeches by leaders of the colored race, 


‘and the singing, both of soloists and of the 


people in their uniquely winning ‘spirituals,’ 
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were of high order and most creditable. The 
encouragement and aid given by white citizens 
was commendable. The opening of a clubhouse 
and community centre for young colored men, 
especially for returned soldiers, is a fine piece 
of constructive effort, creditable to the fore- 


sight of Chester people, who have aided in the > 
undertaking. Such centres, under wholesome 


supervision, might well be multiplied. Many a 
youth has little chance for decent enjoyment in 
his leisure hours; and, of course, there is a cer- 
tain drifting to the bad. The vast majority 
prefer decency to degradation, if they are given 
a fair chance. This opportunity should be ac- 
corded them, through the co-operation of for- 
ward-looking citizens of both races, acting in 
co-operation for the good of the whole com- 
munity.” 


FAYETTE L. COOK. 

Dr. Fayette L. Cook, for thirty-four years 
president of the Spearfish, South Dakota, 
Normal School, has resigned, 
been made president emeritus on __ half 
pay. other normal school presi- 
dent in the United States has served so 
long as he. His has been a remarkable career. 
Although the school had two principals before 
him their terms were brief and their influence 
unimportant, so that the Spearfish Normal 
School, and largely education in the Black 
Hills Country, has been made by Fayette L. 
Cook. 


CHARL O. WILLIAMS. 


Charl O. Williams, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
superintendent of Shelby County, is one of the 
forty-eight women representing the States of 
the Union on National Committee of her 
party. Has any other county superintendent, 
man or woman, that honor? No one could 
more deserve it. 


STATE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


BY JAMES A. MOYER, BOSTON 


Director, Department of University Extension, Massachusetts Board of Education 


Success is sold in the open market. You can 
buy it—I can buy it,—anyone can buy it who 
is willing to pay the price for it, and the price 
is usually hard work intelligently and tactfully 


_ applied. 


The first thing to do when you decide that 
you want to get ahead is to take stock of your 
opportunities. Is there any bigger work in the 
place in which you are?. Will you gain more if 
you stay there at a small salary and work up, 


.or if you go into another position at a larger 


salary and stay placed? Do not let fear of dull- 
ness keep you from forging ahead, but take 
everything into consideration before you change 
positions. If your firm has not _ business 


enough, try to make more business for it. Study 
other lines and new branches and see how they 
will fit into your work. Our motto for success 
is: “If you want to make a real success, stay 
where you are and think.” 

There is a story of a young stenographer 
who was earning sixteen dollars a week in a 
real estate company. She had an offer of a 
position in a larger firm which would give her 
eighteen dollars. It seemed to her that she had 
better. stay, where she was and see if she could 
advance rather than go into a large firm. She 
was an accurate stenographer and a rapid ty- 
pist. The firm happened to be selling some real 
estate just outside the city, and one of the men 


be 
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in charge, daily ‘dietated to her letters concern- 
ing this tract of land. These letters seemed to 
her uninteresting. She took a trolley ride to 
the tract of land, saw its promising points, wrote 
it up herself from the point of view of a possible 
customer, and showed her sales letter to her su- 
perior, He immediately recognized that it was 
good, and the final result of her effort was that 
she became manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the firm, with an office of her own. 
Whatever your business may be, a little think- 
ing will show you the way to step ahead. If 
you need education the state is willing and 
ready to give it to you, provided you will make 
the mecessary effort. If you are in industry 
you may need knowledge of mathematics or 
electricity to help you ahead.. If you are in 
business you may need knowledge of account- 
ing or advertising. If you are a teacher you 
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may need educational psychology of college’ 
English. If you are a hothe-maker you will need 
a practical understanding of the food and cloth- 
ing problem and thhousehold budget-making. It 
may be that a foreign language will help you 
in your business, particularly if you are em- 
ployed by a firm which is engaged in Soutlr 
American or European trade. Take stock of 
yourself, then decide what you are fitted to do 
and never stop trying until you have reached 
the highest point you can in your business or 
profession. 

Try to keep a clear head and. do not. set 
property rights above human rights. Remember 
that a large salary, while extremely useful, is 
not the only expression of success, and that 
work well done and service to the community 
and to your employer is the largest kind of 
success. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AN UNUSUAL SCHOOL. 


BY H. H. CHAMBERLIN 
Worcester, Mass. 


{|Last December the National Sectirity League, in co- 
operation with the local school authorities, secured the 
establishment at the Oliver School, Lawrence, Mass., of 
an experimental school in citizenship teaching. The un- 
derlying idea, as formulated by Dr. R. M: McElroy, the 
league’s educational director, was to try out, through 
educational experiment on laboratory principles, various 
methods in the teaching of civics and citizenship in ele- 
mentary schools, in order to obtain a standard plan for 
circulation throughout the schools of the country.] 

I found the Oliver School, Lawrence, Mass., conducted 
apparently by the pupils themselves. The school, as a 
whole, is run by the heads of a iaimber of committees 
whose members are chosen by ballot of the pupils them- 
selves. There is a Housekeepers’ Committee, composed 
of a number of little girls who make it their business to 
see that the desks are kept in order, the blackboards 
clean, that no rubbish or refuse is left in the building. 
There is an Entertainment Committee, composed of pu- 
pils who select students who show dramatic instinct for 
various entertainments which are+given from time to 
time, and there is the Oliver Patriotic League. 

I was impressed with the good order that prevailed 
throughout the school. The children did not think about 
order, and most of the discipline came from the children 
themselves. I was impressed by the interest which the 
children took in their recitations. Every recitation had 
to be cut short by the teachers in the midst of a discus- 
sion of the pupils. I was impressed by. the patriotism that 
all the pupils showed. -They realized pretty thoroughly 
what was being done for them, and they were co-oper- 
ating as far as they were able. In very few cases did any 
of them sympathize with any of the un-American doc- 
trines which are being preached to their fathers and 
mothers. One little boy told me that he had been work- 
ing on a milk route for four years, and had saved $150, 
which was now in the bank, and that his father was out 
of work, and his savings were being used to keep the 
family, and he wanted his father back at work again as 
soon as he could get there. A little girl told me that she 
was absent one day from school because her mother was 
a strike picket and she had to tend the children, and she 
told her mother after that that she “had better stay at 
home and mind the children, and let her ga to school, 


that she did not want to manage the house again.” 

The strikers had announced that during the strike 
they intended to give the children a holiday -from the 
schools. At the Oliver School the pupils attended in 
mass. There were only two out of 1,400 absent on ac- 
count of the strike. 

In the seventh grade room the children were having 
a lesson in English composition. The recitation was 
presided over by a little girl’ who sat at a corner desk. 
She called up one pupil after another, and each faced his 
audience and recited his composition. When the pupil 
got through, other pupils claimed the floor for criticism, 
sometimes ten or fifteen at a time. Any mistakes in 
grammar, any awkward phraseology, any defect in mass- 
ing the composition, were pounced upon by these youth- 
ful critics. They were also very frank in praising what 
they considered the merits of the composition. They 
discussed at length the meaning of a number of words. 

At the end of a discussion of naturalization in one of 
the rooms, a wee bit of a @irl in the back got up and 
told the chairman that two days before she had made her 
elder brother take out naturalization papers. She also 
stated that she would live with her brother for two years, 
and that she would “make his life miserable” unti) he 
learned enough English to qualify himself for his second 
papers. The children vigorously applauded. Immedi- 
ately a little boy in the front arose and put the motion 
that the children should make it their business to see that 
their fathers and brothers should become citizens of the 
United States as soon as possible. This motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

That seemed to me to be the spirit of all the children in 
the school. They are looking after their own welfare 
and that of their parents, and keeping each other in or- 
der in a truly American manner. Independence, self-re- 
liance and self-respect were the characteristics of almost 
every child I saw. This is the result of an experiment 
which has been in operation since last December, and it is 
making a good American out of every child in the school. 

INTERESTING ROOSEVELT LETTERS. 

Twelve-year-old William Huber, Jr., wrote a letter 
of sympathy to Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, when his hero, 
“Teddy,” died. Master William has received ‘a personal 
letter from Captain Archibald Roosevelt, William is a 
Sixth-B pupil at Camenius School. 

“When Colonel Roosevelt died, we all wrote pieces 
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about him. I thought it would be nice to send a letter to 

“Mrs. Roosevelt, and so I changed my piece around a 
little, made it into a letter, and sent it away,” said Wil- 
liam. 

Here is the letter he wrote :— 

“Dear Mrs. Roosevelt: We, the pupils of Comenius 
School, honor Theodore Roosevelt. We _ honor his 
patriotism in offering his sons and himself to the service 
of Uncle Sam, and the supreme sacrifice of his son, 
Quentin, on the blood-stained fields of France. We 
honor him as a courageous trapper and hunter of the 
king of beasts in the wilds of Africa; as an explorer in 
the jungles of South America, where he found the river 
Doubt; as the power which constructed the Roosevelt 
dam, which saved thousands of acres of sage brush land; 
as the guiding spirit of the completion of the Panama 
canal; as the king of politics; as a distinguished states- 
man, and a great, honorable, brilliant speaker. 

He wants no tomb—his tomb is the Roosevelt dam; 
he wants no guns fired—he fired the guns that 
patriotism into every man’s heart; he wants not a mul- 
titude of glory—his glory is his wise statesmanshin; he 
wants not pomp and flowers—his pomp is his work for 
humanity and his flowers are his children. Your friend, 
“Williamt Huber, Jr. 

Neb. Twelve 


shot 


“Comenius School, Omaha, old. 

Sixth-B.” 

William wrote his letter on school stationery, bearing 
the name of his principal, Miss O’Toole. The letter, both 
in idea and composition, was his own. 

Captain Roosevelt replied 

“My Dear Master Huber: Many thanks. for vour verv 
sympathetic letter. I feel sure Miss O’Toole could 
criticise neither the stvle nor the sentiment of vor let- 
ter. Some dav T hope vou can go to see Roosevelt dam 


It is near Mésa, where I went to school for 


years 


in Arizona. 
two vears. 
“Sincerely vours, 
“Archibald B. Roosevelt. 
“Captain, Twentv-sixth Infantry. U. S. A.” 
“Tam going to trv to be like Colonel Roosevelt when 
I grow up,” said William. 


THE TELEPHONE. 
If the extended use of the telephone indicates a hich 
degree of enterprise and intelligence, then America has a 
good right to be proud. 


Chicago has more telephones than all France; Kansas 


City more than Belgium, and Boston more than Austria- 
Huneary. Great Britain and Ireland together have onlv 
200.000 more than New York Citv. and some American 
office buildings have more than the kingdom of Greece 
or Bulgaria. 

As to qualitv of service, connections that can he made 
in thirty seconds in America take thirty minutes in Lon- 
don. 


COMMERCIALIZING THE AIRPLANE. 


The airplane may vet supplant the steam car. the elec- 
tric car and the gasoline truck in commerce. The other 
dav a citizen of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., bought some house- 
hold goods in New York Citv. Thev were not delivered 
when promised. He jogged the firm’s memory by tele- 
phone. More delay, more telenhones. The enterprising 
concern got desperate, called for aid from an airnlane 
company; who proceeded to load one of their machines 
with one bed, one fireless cooker, one floor lamp, three 
pillows, six curtains, two portieres, twenty-four napkins, 
two table cloths, twelve Turkish towels, one tabouret, one 
carpet sweeper, one coffee percolator and one 9x12 rue— 
250 pounds in all. In ten minutes the goods were safely 


deposited at the customer’s door, fifteen miles away. 
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USE OF WORDS 


BY FRANK V, IRISH 


Columbus 
|From “New Orthography and Orthoepy.’’| 


Genius creates ideas; talent uses the material supplied 
by others. Genius depends largely upon the imagination, 
and reaches its ends by a kind of intuitive power. Talent 
depends more upon mental training and the perfect com- 
mand of all the faculties, 

Suffictent means what one actually needs; 
what one desires. The miser may have sufficient, but he 
never has enough. The learned man may have sufficient 
education, but he never has enough, 

The proud man esteems himself; the vain man desires 
the esteem of others. A man may be too proud to be 
vain. 

Abundance is more than is needed; plenty means a suf- 
ficient supply. One may have plenty and yet not have an 
abundance. 

Truth belongs to propositions; veracity to persons. We 
should speak of the truth of history and the veractty of 
the historian. 

The worth of anything depends upon its real merit; its 
value, upon what it would bring. IJl’orth is permanent; 
value is changeable. 

Timidity implies a liability to any kind of fear, physical 
or moral. Shyness arises from thinking too much about 
oneself, and diffidence underrating 
powers combined with a dread of censure. 
bashfulness often imply awkwardness. 

Patience implies an uncomplaining endurance of con- 
tinuous trials or suffering. Fortitude enables one to en- 
dure some great calamity or affliction with serenity. 
Resignation implies patient acquiescence in that which 
seems inevitable, submission to a higher power, and is 


enough, 


one’s) own 


Shyness and 


always passive in its nature. 

Civility is less than politeness. Every one who has any 
self-respect is, at least, civil. Courtesy is more formal 
and less kindly than foliteness. A polished person is out- 
wardly very polite, but may not possess genuine kind- 
liness of feeling. Well-bred implies a general good be- 
havior. 

Beautiful really includes other admiration 
and is stronger than any of them except lovely. Hand- 
some implies beauty in a large way. A woman slight in 
figure or an infant may be pretty, but not handsome. 
Handsome behavior is always fair and honorable, hut a 
heroic action would never be called handsome. Lovely 
implies a certain softness and delicacy and cannot be 
applied to man. A woman may be beautiful, handsome, 
lovely, fine. A man cannot be beautiful or lovely, but he 
may be handsome and fine. 

Glad is the lowest and joyful and delighted the highest 
It requires some external event to 
and these emotions 


terms of 


of these emotions. 
cause one to be joyful or delighted, 
are necessarily transient. 

A timid person may be open in his disposition, but one 
who is frank is bold and fearless. Frankness should not 
be used for bluntness, which implies an undesirable free- 
dom of speech. A candid person is fair in mind, always 
ready. to acknowledge a fault or error. 
an inborn moral quality and includes both openness 


Ingenuousness is 
and 
candor. 

To be foolhardy 
Rashness is applied to a risk taken 
A rash person acts precipitately; a 


is to have courage without sense or 
judgment. without 
due consideration. 
foolhardy person is reckless in the extreme. 

A cruel person is one who takes pleasure in: the pain oj 
Barbarous and savage are similar 
One 


suffering of another. 
in meaning, but savage implies greater violence. 
who is inhuman is brutal and incapable of any feeling of 
compassioii, 


| 
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NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD* 
{ Editorial. 


The new demand in the day of the new 
democracy is a new school. No old school is 
adapted to the new world. The only question 
before American statesmen and educators to- 
day is whether we. shall have the old schools 
sent to the junk heap and new schools created, 
or whether we can make new schools of old. 
Bolshevists in politics and education are for the 
wrecking of the old. 

There is no way to stop a train but to apply 
friction vo overcome the inertia the steam has 
created. There:.are three ways to do this. 
Just stop, stop all at once, pile up the train in 
a wreck. We have seen that done many times. 
We have seen a train of iron freight cars, 
loaded with coal, stop so suddenly as to crumple 
the cars, tear up the rails, topple the cars to 
the right and the left, and despite the skillful 
work of several wrecking trains and crews hold 
up all trains for twenty-eight hours. That is 
one way to stop a train. 

There is another way; to know the weight of 
the train, the grade, the speed, the inertia, the 
distance from the station so as to shut off 
steam, apply the brakes gradually, skillfully, 
from a long ways back so as to come to a full 
stop so gently as not to jar the most sensitive 
nerves. We have seen that done thousands of 
times. There is no appreciable wear and tear 
on the train. 

There is a third way, a way between. We 
can tell after one stop what kind of a man is in 
the cab. A man can begin to stop at the wrong 
time, can put the brakes on too soon or too 
hard, then put on steam again, then the brakes, 
then the steam, jerking, jolting, jarring, wreck- 
ing wheels, rails, joints, and _ bolts as 
completely though less disastrously to life and 
limb as in a real wreck. '. 

It takes more wages to have a master at the 
throttle, but what is spent on skill is saved in 
equipment. 

There are three ways to get rid of the inertia 
of the old school scheme. We prefer the per- 
fect scientific way. Mrs. Marie Turner Har- 
vey, Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri, has 
learned how to make the transfer from the old 
to the new without a jar or a jolt. 

Miss Evelyn Dewey has been there long 
enough to know what Mrs. Harvey has done, 
how she has done it, and what must be done for 
a perfect transformation, and in “New Schools 
for Old” Miss Dewey tells most delightfully 
enough about Mrs. Harvey and her work in 
seven years so that no educator, no statesman 
is excusable who does not advocate the skillful 
transformation of an old school to a new school 
in a rural community. 

Miss Dewey is a keen observer; feels as well 
as sees; looks ahead instead of behind; is in- 
spired rather than irritated by new things; 
hopes instead of fears; believes instead of 
~* “New Schools for Old : The Regeneration of the Porter School.” 


By Evelyn. Dewey, daughter of John Dewey. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. Cloth, Illustrated. 337 pages. Price, $2.00. 


doubts; writes: clearly, charmingly, brilliantly. 
_No Bolshevist will read’ this book; ‘no tradi- 
tionalist will read it; no self-conceited soul will 
read it; no tax dodger will read it; no autocrat 
will read it; no aristocrat will read it? for it 
puts them all out of commission. 

Miss Dewey’s book will be highly attractive 
to those who enjoy cussing rather than discuss- 
ing new things in education. It will fan the 
flames of the fires kindled by prejudices. 

Miss Dewey’s book shows clearly and con- 
vincingly how it is possible to transform a gen- 
uine, rural neighborhood with no centralizing 
influence into an ideal country community in 
the new democracy, benefiting every child and 
adult who is within the range of the school in- 
fluence. 

Not to read the book classifies one without 
effort, how one reads it classifies him as well. 


a a. 


A SAMPLE HARDSHIP 


The following is in a daily paper :— 

“The patrons of Riverview school on the Fort 
Crook boulevard, south of the city limits, are 
up in arms, it is said, over a ruling which per- 
mits the school to be opened at 9.30 a. m. daily 
instead of at 9 a. m. The change was made, it 
is said, to accommodate teachers who would be 
compelled to leave their homes an hour earlier 
were the school opened at 9. The street car 
schedule now permits them to leave their homes 
at 9 a. m. arriving at the school in time for the 
day’s work.” 

Here is a case in point. Many teachers will 
have to leave home before 8 a. m. and be at 
school a half-hour before school time and the 
children will have an extra morning: hour. It 
cannot possibly work any hardship... on any 
child and will mean a whole hour’s comfort to 
the teachers, but there are patrons ayho seem 
to delight in making teaching as uncomfortable 
as possible. Is it any wonder that. teaching is, 
losing its charm? 


4 


CHO-CHO 
The following statement that is going the 
rounds tells its own story. Comment is un- 


necessary. | 

“Cho-Cho, the first clown ever employed by 
Uncle Sam, is detailed to duty with Division of 
Schools, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. 


“The clown is an old and experienced circus 
performer. He will frgure in a scheme to in- 
terest school children in theniselves and their 
health. His business is to attract the attention 
of the children, concentrate it, and then deliver 
a little talk on health and the care of their 
bodies. If the scheme works out other ways 


and means along these lines will be projected.”: 
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The Peace Treaty was signed five years fron 
the day of the assassination which started the things 
that started the World War. How the World has 
changed in five years! 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS* 


The Social Movement today is dominant.. It 
can never be domineering. The Social Movement 
must always be democratic, all other movements 
are essentially aristocratic. Religion and educa- 
tion are inherently aristocratic. They are 
democratized only by social influences. This 
was never adequately demonstrated until German 
aristocracy and autocracy clashed with the social 
forces of the nations that had been permeated 
with democracy; now it is so apparent that a 
wayfaring man though a fool need not err in 
reading the signs of the times. 

A thing may be so near self-evident as to ap- 
pear axiomatic and not challenge thought. 
This is liable to be true regarding the social in- 
fluences of today. What we need is to look 
back to the time when there was no appreciable 
social influence in education. © 

The first adequate study of which we know of 
the rise of the social influence from a_ non- 
socialized state of society into a well matured 
state of social dominance is this by A. E. Dobbs 
in which he follows with scientific accuracy and 
an historic reverence the growth of educational 
socialization in England from 1700 to 1850. 
This is one of the most vitalizing and convincing 
studies of which we know. It is much more than 
the name signifies; it is a study of the Social 
Movement in its influence upon the industries, 
upon finance, upon politics, upon agricultural 
and domestic conditions. 


* “Education and Social Movements.” (1700 to 1850.) By A. E. Dobbs. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Cloth, Price, $3.50. 
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Whoever reads this great work carefully can 

but have a reverential attitude toward’ the’ great 

Social Movements of all time and especially in 

these times when they assume the force of a 
tidal wave. 


EMERSON COLLEGE DEGREES 


_ The Massachusetts Legislature has author- 
ized Emerson College of Oratory to grant a 
college degree of “Bachelor of Literary Inter- 
pretation,” and such a degree can be conferred 
at the close of the school year 1919-20. The 
bill is as follows :— 


The Emerson College of Oratory 
may grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Literary Interpretation to students 
properly accredited and recommended 
by a majority’ of its trustees: provided, 
however, that the course of instruction 
furnished by the corporation shall oc- 
cupy not less than four years, and that 
no such degree shall be granted to any 
person who has not taken said full four- 
years’ course, or a course in some other 
institution of learning and in_ said 
Emerson College of Oratory which a 
majority of said trustees shall consider 
the equivalent of said four-years’ 
course. 


B. L. I. will become honored letters in the 
future. This is one of the most clearly defined 
degrees that can be conferred upon any stu- 
ent. 


CODY IN DETROIT 


Frank Cody has been elected superintendent 
of Detroit at a salary of $9,000, thus breaking 
the deadlock which has existed since Randall J. 
Condon of Cincinnati declined to accept the 
election because of the opposition to an outside 
man on the part of the mayor, who also ob- 
jected to the salary of $12,000. Mr. Cody has 
been acting superintendent since Dr. Chadsey’s 
retirement in March. Mr. Cody has been the 
logical candidate from the first. He has been 
a highly efficient assistant and acting superin- 
tendent; has been the candidate of most of the 
principals and teachers of the city; has been the 
choice of many of the educators of the state. 
That he will be a first-class superintendent none 
have denied, but there are those on the board 
of education and among the prominent citizens 
who greatly desired someone who has had a 
higher reputation as an “educator,” and these 
centred their votes and efforts about Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, assistant superintendent of Boston, 
who received three votes. The election of Mr. 
Cody follows the line of events that promoted 
Ettinger in New York, Mortenson in Chicago, 
Garber in Philadelphia, Thompson in Boston, © 
Thurston in Washington, Corson in Newark, 
Grant in Portland, Oregon, Cammack in Kansas 
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City, Jackson in. Minneéapolis, Newton. in Lin- 
’ ‘coln, Neb., Reid in Louisville, Stout in Topeka, 


Hill in Rideout: 


FUTURE OF THE CHURCH* 


A “simple word of summons atid reassur- 
ance” is Dr. Speer’s characterization of his book. 
Whatever may be the cause, one hears repeat- 
edly in conversation and sees repeatedly in edi- 
torials and in the People’s Column that “the 
church is going into a decline,” or ‘Will the 
church collapse as the saloon has collapsed?” 

The restlessness of the age makes it natural 
that all conventionality and. traditions be sur- 
veyed psychologically and historically. 

One thing is certain, — the church will not 
prosper after the war merely because it pros- 
pered before the war. ‘The enrollment, in- 
creased or decreased, signifies litth, The church 
will be judged by those who are out of it rather 
than by those who are in it. The church has 
no place in the world if it is chiefly to provide 
comfort, hope and joy for those who are in it. 
The church of today has slight hold upon this 
age merely to help men out of Hell or to get 
men into Heaven after death. 

The church has slight use in the world because 
of what it can do in India, Armenia, or Mada- 
gascar. The foreign mission of the churghes of 
the United States is first of all in the United 
States, 

To neglect the Greeks here while sending 
missionaries to Greeks in Greece is to entitle 
the church to a hot place hereafter if there be 
any tickets provided therefor. 

A young Greek woman, educated in an Ameri- 
can Mission School in Greece, was so infatuated 
with her idea of United States religion that she 
came to Massachusetts and went to work in a 
factory. She had to live with the Greek com- 
munity. She saw no church people. She looked 
at churches, slipped into a church once in her 
Greek costume, She could not believe that 
these were the kind of United States Christians 
whom she knew in Greece. 

Finally she was taken sick, and was confined 
to a little den of a room in the Greek quarter. 
Despair was hers. Death would be welcome. 
A young fellow work woman who knew of the 
community service told the woman in charge 
of the community about the case, and from that 
time forward the Greek woman was not a 
stranger in a strange land, but was made com- 
fortable and was restored to health. 

When the woman leader was to go to an- 
other city and a farewell was given the one real 
event of the evening was when this Greek woman 
stood beside Miss E—— and told the company 
of her experience and brought as her tribute 
War Saving stamps bought by every Greek in 
that Greek community. 

The future of the church will depend upon 
its constructive service to the stranger that is 
within our gates. Read Robert Speer’s book. 


“ ~ *“"The New Opportunity of the Church.” By Robert E. 
Speer.. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
Price, 60 cents. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR GOOD ENGLISH 
Week before last was Good English Week at 


the Thomas McDonough School in Brooklyn, 
The call for a large attendance is headed Bul- 


letin No. 3 of the Speech Improvement 


League. Nor is it a teachers’ league either. 
It is true that teachers are on a committee for 
this special improvément week. Of course; 
they have to be, if it is to bé managed — well, 
but the membership of the ledgue is made up 
of pupils and not merely thé fereign born pu- 
pils either, but all pupils who aré iriterested in 
social and business value of correct English: 
Dignity, simplicity, tonality, are the three 
catch words- for this year, Last year; it was 
purity, clarity and variety. In the first year; 
1917, it was sincerity, courtesy, cheer. Of 
course, teachers all over the country are work- 
ing for better speech. Perhaps they will wel- 
come the words of the pledge or expression of 
purpose which pupils sign in order to partici- 
pate in this Good English Week. 

The special skill shown by the planners of 
this speech movement is a combination of im- 
proveinent with a good time. There is a 
special clinic for any one who finds it hard to 
follow, as a few will surely stay for the upper 
assembly elocution contest. In the evening 
there is a cantata by the seventh grade class. 
On the second day is dramatic day, then three 
plays, one each for the upper, intermediate, 
and lower assembly. Wednesday is dictionary 
day, with three sets of exercises, and an _ ad- 
dress by the district superintendent, Benjamin 
Veit, who was recently described by one of his 
teachers “as a really great superintendent.” 
Then third annual inter-class debate. This is 
of sufficient importance so that former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education Arthur Som- 
ers and Superintendent W. L. Ettinger have 
expressed interest by permitting their names 
on the circulars. Surely no better way will 
ever be found to improve speech than to pro- 
vide occasions by which children can see su- 
periority rewarded. Dr. Samuel Katz, princi- 
pal McDonough School, Brooklyn, is respon- 
sible for the success of the movement. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


It is proposed to have a memorial to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt which shall be in the form of a 
Model Outdoor Neighborhood Playground, this 
playground to have, so far as possible, the fol- 
lowing features :— 

Roosevelt’s name, portraits, and quotations 
from his writings to have prominence. 

Playground to be as beautifully attractive as 
the most beautiful small park, with evergreen 
hedge, winding walks, trees and shrubs, rocks 
and hills, grassy borders, and beds of hardy 
flowers, that children may care for. 

” Administration offices, simply but artistically 
designed —for directors’ private rooms, and 
children’s registering and checking rooms,—to 
be grouped, possibly around gateway. 
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Game pavilion, to be arranged as a broad 
porch to a shallow building, — the inside to be 
used for lavatories, supplies, and first aid— 
smaller back porch to be used for boys’ work- 
shed, or for girls’ imitative play, such as 
“house,” “school,” ete. 

Kindergarten and Montessori toys for babies, 
with plenty of small play material for all chil- 
dren, such as balls, jumping ropes, croquet, etc. 

A wide variety of apparatus, such as swings, 
see-saws, slide, etc., these to be placed with ad- 
vice of landscape architect, in co-operation with 
experienced playground director. 

Boys to have practically the same equipment 
as girls. 

Grounds to be cared for by janitor or gar- 
dener, who shall be subordinate to playground 
director. 

Playground to be as free from political man- 
agement as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and as skilfully supervised by a corps of 
workers. 

This model playground to be used as a train- 
ing ground for directors. 


all 


THE EDUCATIONAL BILL 


A Department of Education will be created by 
the new Congress if the classes of people who 
claim to favor it are genuinely in earnest in 
championing it. 

Inevitably there will be some opponents among 
all classes of professed friends. One educator’s 
active opposition will count for more than one 
hundred nominal supporters. 

The bill will never become a law _ because of 
mere nominal support. Only downright, earnest, 
active support will be of service. 

There is need of a tidal wave of educational 
sentiment. We must all care more for the pas- 
sage of this bill than of any other measure before 
Congress. 

Hugh S. Magill is the ablest leader of such a 
campaign that we have known. His courage, 
wisdom and masterfulness are a guarantee of 
success if we are all behind him, but he must not 
be called upon to waste one word in rallying 
school men to loyal action. 

“Magill and the bill” should be ardently sup- 
ported. 


WORLD WAR IN SCHOOL 


Superintendent Ettinger of New York takes 
advanced ground in regard to the necessity of 
following up the work that is done or should be 
done in schools. Between June 16 and 24 every 
student in the upper grades and in the high 
schools of the city was tested with questions 
covering the following subjects: Important 
dates, war geography, biographical references, 
noteworthy sayings, slogans, or watchwords, 
causal relationships, Liberty Loan campaigns, 
military campaigns, armistice and peace terms, 
striking dramatic events, such as return of 
troops, naval reviews, etc. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


There is no question but that the open, em- 
phatic and skillful opposition of the Catholic 
clergy killed the Massachusetts Educational Bill 
upon which so much time and thought had been 
put. There are indications that the same oppo- 
sition, as open, as emphatic, and as skillful, to 
the National Education Association bill in Con- 
gress will have a large deterrent influence. 

The intense Opposition to these two bills does 
not come primarily because of the religious at- 
titude of the church, for America is exceedingly 
sensitive to religious interference with secular 
affairs. The know nothing times re- 
called by the older citizens and the A. P. A. 
domineerance is within the memory of all state 
and national legislatures and the country would 
be vastly more fanatically anti-Catholic today 
than it was in the middle of the last century, or 
in the first decade of this century, if it thought 
there was any liability to educational domineer- 
ance on the part of the Catholic church, hence 
the objection is artistically presented by the 
church as a patriotic protest. 

Two years ago the Massachusetts legislature 
was practically unanimous in its promotion of 
the Constitutional Anti-Aid Amendment which 
the Catholic church opposed as ardently as it did 
the Educational bill this year, which the legisla- 
ture killed by a practically unanimous vote. 

The Catholic church makes a winning appeal 
when it protests against the centralization of 
educational power. Whatever one may think 
personally there can be no question but that the 
American people are emphatically opposed to 
domineerance, state or federal, in education. 

The Catholic church has never been more 
worldly wise than when it rallies the anti-cen- 
tralization education forces under its banners. 


FALSE ALARM 


Superintendent Oberholtzer has not left 
Tulsa, appears to have no thought of leaving 
Tulsa, and yet we, like many others presum- 
ably, were asked to write letters of recommen- 
dation for various applicants. Overzealous 
promoters seem to have had their wires crossed. 
The explanation offered is that the overzealous 
promoters did not know the difference between 
Muskogee and Tulsa: about a $4,000 difference 
in favor of Tulsa. 


3oasting is no more like boosting than a 
mirage is like a vision. 

Women are eligible to all positions in the 
League of Nations. . 

Canadian teachers are campaigning for in- 
crease in salaries. 
e@ All the states have accepted the Smith- 
Hughes Law. 


Maxim Gorky’s name is Alexei Maximovitch 
Peshkov. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GERMANY YIELDS AT LAST. 


By a vote of 237 to 148, with five members ab- 
staining from voting, the German National As- 
sembly, on June 22, decided to sign the peace 
treaty; and by a vote of 236 to 89, with sixty- 
eighty members abstaining, expressed  con- 
fidence in the new government of Herr Bauer. 
On the next day the German Government en- 
deavored to get a further extension of time for 
forty-eight hours; and insisted on making 
reservations—the first a refusal to admit re- 
sponsibility for the war, and the second a re- 
fusal to give up for trial the former 
Kaiser, and other German officials charged with 
violating the rules of war. The Allies, through 
Premier Clemenceau, flatly refused further time 
and all modifications; and the German Govern- 
ment thereupon gave notice of its unconditional 
acceptance of the terms — just in time to avert 
an advance of Allied troops toward Berlin, for 
which preparations had already been made. 


STILL WHINING. 


In its final note of unconditional acceptance, 
the German Government expressed its “con- 
sternation” that the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments had decided “to wrest from Germany 
by force acceptance of the peace conditions, even 
those which, without presenting any material 
significance, aim at divesting the German peo- 
ple of their honor”; and declared that, in ac- 
cepting and signing the peace conditions im- 
posed, the German Government “yielded to su- 
perior force, and without renouncing in the 
meantime its own view of the unheard-of injus- 
tice of the peace conditions.” In an address to 
the National Assembly at Weimar, Premier 
Bauer declared that “a defeated nation was be- 
ing violated, body and soul, to the horror of the 
world” and added: “It is our hope to the last 
breath that this attempt against our honor may 
one day recoil against its authors.” In view of 
all the past, it is not strange that it should be felt 
that Germany, signing the peace treaty in this 
temper and with these declarations, will be likely 
to treat it as “a scrap of paper,” whenever occa- 
sion arises. 

THE TREATY SIGNED. 

It was on Saturday afternoon, June 28, that 
the peace treaty was finally signed at Versailles— 
Dr. Hermann Mueller, foreign minister in the 
new German Cabinet, and Dr. Bell, chief of the 
colonial office, affixing their signatures as repre- 
sentatives of the German Government. . The 
news of the signing of the treaty was received in 
this country with somewhat the same demon- 
strations of the blowing of whistles and ringing 
of bells that welcomed the declaration of the 
armistice on November 11, but on a much more 
moderate scale. Much has happened in the in- 
tervening seven months and a half to dampen 
enthusiasm, and underlying everything is a deep 
distrust of German sincerity, which has been 
strengthened by such occurrences as the sinking 


of the German fleet, the burning of French flags, 
and plain intimations on the part of the Germans 
that the signing is under duress, and that the ob- 
ligations of the treaty will be regarded no longer 
than ‘is absolutely necessary. 


CHINA REFUSES TO SIGN. 


Acting under instructions from the Chinese 
Government, the Chinese delegation refused to 
sign the treaty. It asked to be allowed to make 
reservations concerning the possession of the 
Shantung province by Japan, and it also asked 
the privilege of making a declaration at the time 
of the signing of the treaty, but both requests 
were refused by the Allied Council. Refusal to 
sign the treaty, it is thought, will place China 
outside the League of Nations, and will deprive 
her of the rights of redress under that covenant, 
as well as work to her injury in the resumption 
of trade. But, in spite of these considerations, 
it is not strange that she found it impossible to 
acquiesce in the provisions of the treaty. 


ON HIS WAY HOME. 


Immediately upon the signing of the treaty, 
President Wilson turned his face homeward, 
leaving the representation of the United States 
in further negotiations with Secretary of State 
Lansing. After more than six months’ absence 
in Europe — with the exception of a few days in 
March—it will be no easy matter for him to be- 
come sufficiently familiar with affairs at home to 
be able to deal intelligently with legislation in 
Congress; but he plans, as soon as possible, to 
make a tour of the country, explaining and de- 
fending the peace treaty and the League of Na- 
tions. This will be no simple or easy task; and, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, it is only the 
most cheerful optimist who believes that the 
treaty can receive the necessary two-thirds vote 
without changes or reservations. Happily, the 
division of sentiment on the treaty is not en- 
tirely on party lines, for there are Republicans 
who warmly approve and there are Democrats 
who strongly disapprove. 


AUSTRIA AND TURKEY NEXT. 


The Peace Plenipotentiaries at Paris have still 
a good deal of work cut out for them. At last 
accounts, they were hard at work on the details 
of the proposed peace treaty with Austria. The 
Austrian delegates have been hardly less indus- 
trious than the German in presenting notes of 
protest and urging modifications of terms. But 
they are at least less arrogant than the Germans. 
The question of reparations has proved the 
most difficult problem, and the Council of Three 
is not perfectly agreed upon it. The Turkish 
delegation has presented a detailed memorandum 
of what Turkey wishes,—namely, a continuance 
of the old Turkish empire, for which it is will- 
ing to concede the independence of Armenia, and 
to grant some form of autonomous government 


Continued on page 26. 
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. PUBLIC BOLSHEVISTIC SCHOOLS. 

The head of the  Bolshevistic propaganda 
campaign in the United States, in a recent in- 
terview in New York City, explained the 
modus operandi of the lately adopted educa- 
tional system in Russia. 

Its foundation is the elective idea blossomed 
into full fruitage. The children elect their own 
teachers, they elect the studies in which thev 
shall be examined. If a boy has an antipathy 
to mathematics he needn’t stand an examina- 
tion in that branch of knowledge. If he has an 
antipathy to all. branches of learning he needn't 
be examined in anything. In this way the free- 
dom of the human mind is assured. If a child 
elects to stay at home occasionally or even 
continuously he, of course, has the right to do 
so. 


AERIAL ACROBATICS. 


Lieutenant Ormer Locklear changes air- 
planes and does all sorts of daring stunts. In 
one machine Locklear crept out over the cock- 
pit and climbed on top of the upper wing. A 
second machine hovered overhead with a rope- 
ladder dangling from the machine. 

Lieutenant Locklear suddenly stretched his 
full length, clutched the rungs on the second 
effort, and the next instant was a human 
pendulum swinging in space beneath the upper 
plane. The machines were making more than 
eighty miles an hour at the time. For two 
minutes he swung there, and then was seen to 
climb up the ladder and into the cockpit of the 
upper machine. 

When he had descended to a lower level, he 
proceeded to do stunts all over the airplane, 
standing on top of the wings, hanging head 
down from the landing gear, climbing to a skid 
by one hand beneath the tip of the right wing 
and crawling out to perch on the tail, 


i 


An army corps is 60,000 men. ~~ *. 
An infantry division is 19,000 men. © \% 
An infantry brigade is 75,000 men. 
A regiment of infantry is 3,000 men. ~~ | 
A battalion is 1,000 men. a 
A company is 250 men. 

A platoon is 60 men. “ 
A corporal’s squad is 11 men. ‘ 


ARMY FACTS. 


A field artillery brigade comprises 1,300 
men 

A field battery has 195 men. 7 

A firing squad is 20 men. “iy 


A supply train has 283 men. 

A machine gun battalion has 296 men. ' 
An engineers’ regiment has 1,098 men. 
An ambulance company has 66 men, 

A field hospital has 55 men, 
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A medical attachment has 13 men. 

A major-general heads the field army, 
also each army corps, 

A brigadier-general heads each infantry bri- 
gade, 

A colonel heads each regiment, 

A lieutenant-colonel is next in rank below a 
colonel. 

A major heads a battalion, 

A captain heads a company, 

A lieutenant heads a platoon. 

A sergeant is next below a lieutenant, 

A corporal is squad officer. 

—The “Whooperup,” 


and 


AN APPARENT MYSTERY. 


In the famous Woolworth Building, New York 
City, is an elevator running express to the fifty- 
fourth floor, which has no ropes attached to it. 
nor any visible support. | When the lever is 
moved this mysterious car with its occupants 
shoots rapidly through its journey of hundreds 
of feet to its lofty destination and falls as rapidly 
and safely to the street floor, with no visible 
force to raise it or any visible means of re- 
tarding its too rapid fall to its starting point. 

The fact is it moves in an airtight well of 
masonry. Compressed air raises it to the top, 
and escaping air regulates and retards its fall 
to the bottom. Safely and smoothly it rides on 
its airy cushion—its invisible but ever present 
and adequate support. 


Farm Lands, 160 acres, mear Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been refused an offer of $700 an 
acre, or $112,000 for the farm, for farming pur- 
poses. Less than thirty years ago the lead- 


ing daily paper in Iowa protested 
against anyone’s paying $50 an acre for 
farm land in Iowa because it would never 


be worth that. 


— 
A bushel of potatoes will yield a gallon of al- 
cohol, a much finer fuel for the automobile, etc., 
than the coal oil product. 


Airmen are scientifically classified according 
to the height to which they can safely fly. Any 
one can rise a quarter of a mile, few can rise 
two miles. 

Read how the NC-4 crossed the Atlantic in 

twenty-six hours and _ forty-seven minutes, 


actual time in flight. This is the time required 
to go by train from Boston to Chicago. 


May 28 a French aviator rose 31,000 feet. 
‘Fhe previous record was held ‘thy a British 
aviator, and yas 30,500 feet. 
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COOK COUNTY’S LEADERSHIP 


BY J. H. PROST 


[Chicago Daily News, June 13, 1919.] 


“Why did you leave the farm, my lad? 
Why did you bolt and leave your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town 

And turn your poor old father down?” 
“I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 

I left my dad, ’twas wrong, of course, 
Because my colt became his horse. 

I left my dad to sow and reap, 
Because my lamb became his sheep; 

I dropped the hoe and stuck the fork, 
Because my pig became his pork; 

The garden truck that I made grow 
Was his to sell, but mine to hoe.” 


—The Farmer. 


Edward J. Tobin, county school superinten- 
dent, must have experienced the same disap- 
pointments when he was a boy. For it is evi- 
dent from his work with the boys and girls of 
Cook county that he fully appreciates the senti- 
ment expressed in tthe above lines. Mr. Tobin 
has introduced an educational feature into the 
Cook county schools known as “home achieve- 
ment projects,” which means that the pupils do 
something worth while at home, for which they 
receive credit in school. 

And that is not al] these children receive, for 
when the calf, lamb, pig, chick or garden truck 
they have fed, cared for or harvested is sold 
they keep the money as their very own and in- 
vest or spend it as they please. This gives 
them an incentive for further production of 
marketable produce. 


The projects that make up the achievement 
course are gardening, canning, business, fruit 
growing, farm crops, cow testing, cooking, calf, 
pig. sheep and poultry raising. 

A school-home project, according to Mr. To- 
bin, is an “out of school” useful activity that 
has been carefully outlined and systematized 
by the school. The work is supervised and di- 
rected by a country life director who is always 
on the job, traveling through his district, help- 
ing the boy or girl in their garden or in caring 
for their calf, pig, sheep or poultry. He ad- 


vises with them and encourages them in their 
work. This keeps the director in touch with 
the pupil’s home environment so that he helps 
both the child and parents by personal contact. 

This is rather interesting work, but it must 
be done with regularity and. efficiency, or it may 
turn out a failure. The boy carrying on a pig 
project must feed his pig regularly, and it is the 
school’s business to see that the boy does it. 
The girl in the garden project must plant her 
vegetables at the right time and know how to 
kill the pests and when to cultivate. 

All this is work that is educative and recrea- 
tional. This productive play is certainly worth 
more to the boy and girl than the non-produc- 
tive play afforded by some of our highly expen- 
sive playgrounds. 

Mr. Tobin says: “An _ educational system 
that does not instill a deep and lasting respect 
for honest toil is dangerous for the individual 
and for the state. We need compulsory, univer- 
sal doing of things as well as compulsory, uni- 


_versal study of thigs, so as-to dignify labor as 


scholarship has been dignified.” 

The school-home projects offer the best kind 
of laboratory work in connection, with instruc- 
tions in gardening, farming and home eco- 
nomics. 

During the year 1918 the Cook county school 
children produced through the school-home 
projects more than $120,000 worth of food prod- 
ucts, and the greatest value is not to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

This is the sort of education that is reducing 
the cost of living, is making the boy and girl 
more valuable to the home and community, and 
is assuring them a definite future. 

But be sure to give the boy the money pro- 
duced by his live stock and garden truck. Then 
he will stick to his home and his work. 

Mr. Tobin is educating the child in terms of 
every-day life. As a result of this work, a gar- 
den is found in the home yard of every boy and 
girl attending the public schools of Cook 
county. 


INDIFFERENCE 


BY ZOE ATKINS 


There was a day when I looked everywhere, 
Seeing no thing I loved, feeling a bare, 

Stark space about my life, as though I stood 
Alone beyond the world; and to my mood 

A city was a toy; the sea a scarf, 

And all the white, tossed ships along the wharf 
Were beads I might have hung about my throat. 
But neither city, sea, nor fairy-boat 

Was worth to me the burden of a glance. 
Indifferent to all the fun of chance, 

1 watched black spiders of inertia spin 

The far-flung web that I was strangling in. 


Days came out of the east and watched me sleep, 
Too tired for tears, although I longed to weep; 
Always the moon looked down and saw me deep 
In wakefulness, and hours and moments stole 
Across the dead, still waters of my soul. 


I spoke, and cared not; smiled, and did not care, 
Moved without feeling; watched, and was aware; 
But I was like a corpse that took the air, 
Passing beneath the cypress-trees that loom 
Over the endless avenue of doom, 
Wearing luxuriously, idly there : 
The everlasting énnui of the tomb. 

—From the June Century. 
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NEED OF FEDERAL AID* 


“THE NEED OF FEDERAL AID IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Especially as Concerns Country Schools and Country Life. 


BY C. C. HANSON, MEMPHIS 
Member Tennessee State Board of Education 


Educators have a big job on their hands and 
meed help from every. source possible. ThéHts 
is the biggest job in the world. From every 
viewpoint it is the most important job 
there is. It is nothing short of providing ways 
and means for the adequate cultivation of the 
man power plant of the nation, and this is the 
key to the advance of civilization. 

They will make rapid progress towards se- 
‘curing adequate Federal aid when they con- 
vince the people, the voters, that they have a 
program of reform worth while. 

They will never make big strides until two 
things happen :— 

First—They must have a definite program 
promising fundamental improvement. 

Second—They must, through written propa- 
ganda and public lectures, create a demand 
for their goods; the same as a business house 
creates a demand for its good. products. 

It is a demonstrated fact in the commercial 
world that printed literature, display advertis- 
ing and personal salesmanship, count for little 
ultimately, and the expense is largely wasted, 
unless the goods .are right. 

Are your “goods” right? Are the improve- 
ments for which you. seek Federal, or state, or 
any Other kind of aid, worth while? 

‘Would the improvements which you seek to 
put into effect result in the development of the 
man power of the nation—would a better and 
higher order of citizenship be the result? 

One hundred millions is not too much to 
spend as a starter toward reconstruction of 
your system of education provided your recon- 
struction program involves the elements of real 
construction. 

Do the improvements which you seek to 
bring about differentiate between education 
{the effect) and educating, the necessary cause 
of the effect? 

Do you, who propose the reform, see clearly 
that the cause, educating, involves two proc- 
esses, first, right nourishment and _ second, 
right use? Do you realize clearly that the law 
of evolution, growth, development of the ser- 
vice rendering powers of the children in our 
schools, is reducible to the formula, 

N+U=E, 
Or, nourishment plus use equals education, and 
that the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, the development of man power, cannot, 
by any possibility, be obtained without the em- 
ployment of the use principle? 

It is certainly a fact in nature, that the right 
use Of a musele is just as essential to its 
growth or education as is its nourishment. 


*Address at National Conference on Rural Education 


and Country Life, 


Oklahoma City, May 1-3, 1919, 
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It is just as certain that truth, knowledge of 
basic facts, is to the mental and spiritual man 
what physical food is to the body. The soul 
cannot grow without mental food, any more 
than the body can grow without physical food; 
but the law of the evolution of the body is 
also the law of the evolution of thé mental 
and spiritual man. given mental or 
spiritual faculty, capacity, quality or power 
cannot grow with the acquisitions of truth 
alone. It, like the muscle, must be used if the 
result, Education, Educt-ion, is to be obtained. 

Do you contemplate in your new program 
the education of the “Heart” of the child to the 
end of the eduction of “reliability” as well as 
the education of the “head” for “ability,” and 
do you contemplate incorporating the facts, in 
your “goods,” which are supposed to be worth 
$100,000,000 to the nation, that education in 
its true sense applies to the “body” of the child 
just as much as it does to the “head”? 

Are you going to have included in your 
program and curriculum a system of physical 
culture which will give the child an understand- 
ing of the natural laws of physical well-being— 
the natural laws which, lived in harmony with, 
result in the eduction of endurance, the power 
to stay in the contest, and stand the stress of 
modern business and industry, but more than 
that, and better than that, the building of a 
nobler and better manhood and womanhood?— 
for nothing is more certain than that the 
physical condition has a_ vital bearing upon 
both the mental (intellectual) and the spiritual. 

Does your new program contemplate the 
scientific cultivation of the physical being of 
the human plant? Does it stand for the three- 
fold development of the nature of the human 
plant, which in order of their importance are 
spiritual, mtellectual and physical? 

Any system of schooling which puts its main 
effort upon getting the child to remember 
stated facts is not training, in the best possible 
way, either his power to think or to imagine. 

You will find the proper authorities willing 
and ready to make the mecesary appropria- 
tions, and the people ready to encourage an 
increase of state and Federal taxes, provided 
you make the right goods and properly “ad- 
vertise and sell” them. 

Make good goods and then hide not your 
light under a bushel. Sell the idea to. all of the 
people. 

Federal aid to our school system is sorely 
needed, and it is the duty of our Federal gov- 
ernment to furnish that aid. The natural func- 
tion of government is to aid its citizens, and 
there is no greater aid that a nation can extend 
to its citizens; indeed, none so great, as to 
provide the right educational system. 


But any system is incorrect which does not 
include the teaching of the principle of right 
as an essential element in might. It is not 
efficient. It is not in harmony with natural 
law -and cannot endure. Before our children 
take their places in the university of life, the 
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college of hard knocks, they must have learned 
in the schoolroom that selfishness, in all its 
forms, is the road to destruction of individuals 
and institutions of all kinds, including states; 
while the opposite of selfishness, which is ser- 
vice to God and man, is the road to construc- 
tion in all things. The science of human rela- 
tionships must be a part of the teachings of 
our schoolroom and that whole science is 
founded upon the principle of service. 

This science cannot be taught without teach- 
ing the science of man _ building, and man 
building cannot be taught unless the science of 
developing the whole of man’s nature is taught. 


21 


I plead for a program of- reconstruction of 
our system-as a whole, .« 

I plead for Federal aid and state aid, and 
every other kind of aid. 

A natural consequence of this program of 
reform must be the “Community Building” 
idea—the community centre, with adequate 
programs of instruction for “the boys and girls 
grown tall.” 

The community is the natural centre of civi- 
lization and the schoolhouses are the natural 
educational gathering places for the “grown- 
ups” as well as the children. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE HEN AT WORK. A Brief Manual of Home 
Poultry Culture. By Ernest Cobb. With thirty-five 
illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s_ Sons. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Ernest Cobb never writes on any subject without 
illuminating it, and the more commonplace the more 
scientific he makes it. In “The Hen at Work” he magni- 
fies the dooryard into an institution; he makes an in- 
cident an industry; scrap saving a Hoover mission. 

It is an open question whether or not a hennery can be 
made profitable when dependent upon hired help, but 
‘profit is inevitable as home industry if one will invest 
one hundred and fifty cents in this book, and will be- 
‘lieve it with sufficient intensity to follow its direction. 
Here is a message so clear and direct that its mission 
cannot be miissed. 


WHAT THE WAR TEACHES ABOUT EDUCA- 
TION, AND OTHER PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, president Los Angeles 
Teachers’ College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Dr. Moore has rendered the public a distinct service 
by bringing these fifteen papers and addresses together 
in this way. It is not an ideal way to present them, but 
it would be asking too much of a man with all his re- 
sponsibilities to take the time to write a book, and who- 
ever cares for Dr. Moore’s vital opinion expressed in 
his vigorous way will appreciate them in what is really 
his spoken language, which has a vivacity not secured 
in conventional writing. 

While the title, “What the War Teaches About Edu- 
cation,” was evidently selected for its catchy phrasing, 
it fairly well represents the general character of the 
papers, which were written in war time for war time 
purpose. Why the paper which gives the title to the 
book is not first instead-of next to the last we do not 
see, but it helps to make the book all the more uncon- 
ventional. The sixty pages of the Appendix are of much 
value, though we confess that there is scarce justifica- 
tion of putting the unpassed Towner Bill in between 
the famous historic documents of the English Educa- 
tion Act and Education in the New Prussia. True, the 
note says “Introduced,” but the student will be justified 
in assuming that it has become a law. This is a bit sug- 
gestive that it is a made-up book instead of being renre- 
sentative of the real work of one of the best thinkers 
in the educational world of today. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF BIOLOGICAL NATURE 
STUDY. By Elliot Rowland Downing, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity Press. Cloth. 338 figures. 504 pp. Price, 
$3, net. Weight. 2 Ib., 1 oz. 

A teacher who does not know that he needs this book 
does not know the seriousness of his opportunity and 
responsibility. The equipment of a teacher of Nature 
is entirely different from that of a teacher even five 
years ago. While there must be greater scientific accu- 
racy, everything must be more commonplace. The 
teacher must know a lot more, but he must have a lot 
more common and uncommon sense. 

Book knowledge will not suffice now. It is indis- 
pensable that the teacher puts his book knowledge to 


action. Nothing is alive after it gets between covers; 
there is nothing in nature after it ceases to be alive. 

The only real Source Book of Biological Nature 
Study is in the real life of animals, but Professor Down- 
ing has the art of so writing about life as to make one 
go to real life for the demonstration of book knowl- 
edge. In this remarkable book Professor Downing has 
come as near as language can come to putting in type 
the material that is the real source of Nature Study. 
His great fields of adventure are: Animals of Pond and 
Stream; Insects and Insect Allies; Birds; Animal Com- 
panions; Wayside Flowers; Common Trees; Seeds and 
Seedlings; The Garden, and Spore-Bearers. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION. “Plan Your Letter.” 
By Edward Hall Gardner. New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago: Gregg Publishing Company. Cloth. 380 pp. 
Price, $1. 

The Gregg Company have learned the rare art of 
having their books materialize in efficiency and they se- 
lect subjects for books and manuscripts of books with 
efficiency through action always in mind. “Constructive 
Dictation” is one of their best demonstrations of their 
skill and art in this matter. If one who uses this book 
cannot write letters so as to compel attention he may 
as well give up the quest for that power. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S FIRST BOOK. By Adelaide 
Steele Baylor and Emma Colbert. New York: The 
Century Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 166 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Here is a fascinating book which starts children right 
in personal character, in home devotion, in social ideals, 
and in national and international patriotism. It is a 
book so simple in its phrasing that little children will 
understand it; so comprehensive in its scope that it com- 
passes zealous love, intense loyalty and conscientidus 
service to the country and to the world; so beautifully 
illustrated and attractively set up as to be genuinely com- 
pelling as far as little people are concerned and as to 
winning the respect and admiration of us “grown- 
ups.” The “Young America’s Creed” tells its own 


story :— 
YOUNG AMERICA’S CREED. 


I believe in My American Flag, the beautiful Stars 
and Stripes. 

I believe in My American Home, where I learn my 
first lessons in citizenship. 

I believe in My American School, which teaches me 
how to work and how to live. 
? I believe in Myself, for I am one of America’s Chil- 
ren. 

I know my country has work for me to do. 

I must keep well, grow strong, and learn to be wise. 

I must love, honor, and work for My God, My Coun- 
try, and My. Flag. 


GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT. By Ger- 
trude E. McVenn. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Beautifully illustrated. Price, Book One, 
64 cents; Book Two, 64 cents. 

These books present the subjects of manners, morals 
and religion in a highly attractive form and in a delight- 
ful spirit. They differ from all other books on the sub- 
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ject in that they combine admirably everyday life, in home, 
in school, in play and in work; they have a high classic 
flavor throughout and they everywhere reveal a noble 
religious spirit. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. By Student Teachers 
for Teachers in Training and in Service. Edited and 
directed by E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, Mass., State 
Normal School. Boston: Richard G. Badger, Gorham 
Press. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick is one of the successful producers of 
professional books for teachers as well as for student 
teachers, and his latest venture is perhaps his most ven- 
turesome venture. Its success will be watched with keen 
interest by the book-making world. Dr. Minsterberg 
did something of this kind with the product of his stu- 
dents, but he did not own up to it until a combination of 
circumstances made it the easiest way for him to disen- 
tangle himself. Dr. Kirkpatrick frankly announces the 
facts about the preparation of this book. 

Professor Kirkpatrick has made many experiments in 
teaching psychology with the idea of making the sub- 
ject a reality to elementary students. This book em- 
bodies the results of the most interesting of these experi- 
ments. Each of eight successive classes contributes a 
discussion of an important topic. These studies have 
been revised and provided with an introduction and a 
suggestive appendix by Professor Kirkpatrick. This vol- 
ume cannot fail to be understood by beginning students, 
= it is so concrete and so closely concerned with daily 
ife. 

This unique book has been tested with a number of 
classes who are almost unanimous in declaring that they 
got more from what others in the same stage of mental 
advancement have studied and formulated, than from any 
other reading. 

We are frank to say that we expect important results 
from the wide use of this book. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Brief Tables. By Alfred Monroe Kenyon and Louis 
Ingold. Cloth. 145 pp. Price, $1. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Complete Tables. Same authors. Cloth. 260 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Although the subject is presented in limited space it 
meets all the needs of a class that ‘has limited time in 
which to master the Elements of Plane Trigonometry. 


THE STORY OF DOCTOR JOHNSON. _ Being an 
Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By S. C. Roberts. 
Cambridge University Press. 
Few literary men of any age are more interesting to 

students of today than Dr. Samuel Johnson, and no 

man in any profession or of any achievement in life has 
had a better biographer than has he, but there is danger 
that even American students of literature today will 
read all too casually Boswell’s “Life of Doctor Johnson.” 

This is a book which any one can find time to read; it 

will make him want to read the real Boswell’s “Life of 

Doctor Johnson,” and if he never does that he will have 

an admirable and attractive picture of both Boswell and 

Johnson. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By Francis T. Pal- 
grave. Revised and enlarged by the Additions. It is 
a selection of the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
English accompanied by Notes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. (4% by 6). 474 pp. Price, 
32 cents. 

“The Golden Treasury” has never had a rival. It is 
almost seventy years since Mr. Palgrave made his won- 
derful selection and dedicated his great book to Alfred 
Tennyson, then Poet Laureate. There are nearly 600 of 
the choicest poems in the language, and here they are 
to be owned for thirty-two cents. There is no sugges- 
tion of the high cost of living in this edition of “The 
Golden Treasury.” 


PRUE AND I AND THE PUBLIC DUTY OF EDU- 
CATED MEN. By George William Curtis. Edited 
by Vincent B. Brecht. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. (4% by 6 inches). 223 pp. Price, 
32. cents. 

In this handy volume, literally a pocket edition, one 
has the two masterpieces of George William Curtis. 
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“Prue and I” will never be outgrown, and “The Public 
Duty of Educated Men” was never more needed in 
school than now. 


VOCATIONAL CIVICS. A Study of Occupations as 
a Background for the Consideration of a Life Career. 
By Frederic Mayor Giles DeKalb, IJ], High School, 
and Imogene Kean Giles, Cicero, IJl., High School, 
$i°30 York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 
This is by far the best single book we have seen on 

Vocational Guidance. It is sympathetic without being 

sentimental; vigorous without being domineering; tech- 

nical without being mechanical; businesslike without 
having a mercenary tendency; wholesome _ without 
moralizing. 

It is prepared for use in high school classes and it 
meets that need skillfully. 


CHRIST AS A TEACHER. By John W. Wayland, 
Ph.D., State Normal Sthool, Harrisburg, Virginia. 
The Stratford Company Books. Cloth. 67 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Here is a book that sounds religious, but is not written 
for religious effect in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but primarily to’ magnify the sacredness of the teaching 
profession. Mr. Wayland, a normal school _ teacher, 
studies Jesus as a teacher with simple methods, direct 
aims, perfectly natural, and always using the illustrations 
of his time. Never did any one abandon so completely 
cold storage stuff. It is a book that can but inspire a 
better spirit, a nobler message for the teacher of 1919. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Second 
Book. By E. H. Taylor, Ph.D., and Fiske Allen, 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 251 pp. 

_ This is a continuation of the admirable work presented 

in the First Book, of which we gave a notice some weeks 

ago. One of the best features of the junior high school 
is the fact that it gives us new textbook more direct in 
their aim than the elementary books and not so pre- 
tentious as the high school books. This series gives the 
fundamentals simply, but with high potency, and secures 
efficient skill in applying fundamental principles in the 
solution of problems in arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Retail Selling.” By Helen Rich Norton. 

Boston, New York: Ginn & Co. on 

“What Every American Should Know About the War.” 
Addresses delivered at the National Conference of 
American Lecturers. Price, $2. New York: George H. 

“Christ as a Teacher.” By John W. Wayland. 

T5e. Boston: The Stratford " Comnany. 

“A Source Book of Biological Nature Study.” By E. 
R. Downing. Price, $3. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 

“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Anger.” By R. F. 
Richardson. Price, $1.25+5c. — “The Junior High 
Schools.” By G. V. Bennett, A.M. Price, $1.25+5c — 
“Course of Study, Baltimore County Schools.” By Ida 
Lee Tall and Isobel Davidson, under direction of Albert 
Price, $2.75+8c. Baltimore, Md.: Warwick & 

ork. 

“Hidden Treasure.” By John Thomas Simpson. Price, 
$1.50. “Applied Economie Botany.” By Melville Thur- 
ston Cook, Ph.D. Price, $1.60. — “Verse for Patriots.” 
By Broadhurst and Rhodes. —‘‘American Leaders.’ Book 
I. By Walter Lefferts. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

“War Stories.” By Roy J. Holmes and A. Starbuck. 
Price, $1.25; postage extra. — “War Verse.” Edited 
by Frank Foxcroft. Price, flexible cloth, $1.25; flexible 
leather, $2. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Winning a Cause.” By John G. Thompson: and Ines 
Bigwood. Boston, New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Story of Dr. Johnson.” By S. C. Roberts. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. England: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

“Thirty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology.” By F. W. Hodge. Smithsonian 
nstitute. 


“Beginners’ Spanish.” By Hanssler and Parmenter. 
New York, Chicago: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
“The Golden Treasury.” By Francis T. Palgrave. 


Price, 32c. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey?s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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Prevent Bolshevism by Education 


Were one’s views may be regarding the seriousness of the 
Bolshevist menace in this country, it is clear that there are many 
types of “radicals” who, for selfish reasons, are actively attempting to 
introduce into America a regime which would desolate our wheat fields 
like those of the Ukraine, and abandon our cities, like Moscow, to prol- 
etarian hatred and greed. 


The chief weapon for safeguarding democracy is Education,—not mere in- 
formation-giving, but ideal-building. 


Beard and Bagley’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE (for 
seventh and eighth grades) is truly educative in that it teaches the wonderful 
evolution of true democracy. By emphasizing not merely the increasing complexity, 
but the betterment, of American institutions, it inspires the sort of patriotism that 
rests not upon a basis of national self-conceit but upon a conviction that America 
means democracy and democracy means happiness. 


We must make children see how our whole social structure is built up around 
the idea of the inviolability of the home and of personal property. 


Beard and Bagley’s history teaches sound economic facts, devoting to. this 
phase of the work much space that was formerly wasted on topics that had no bear- 
ing on present-day life. 


Bolshevism is class rule—the subjugation of the “intellectuals” by an unguided 
and jealous proletariat. 


Beard and Bagley’s history instils in the hearts of the children a contempt for 
any kind of class rule; fills them with the aspirations of the home-builders and the 
desert-conquerors; makes them see in good government that triumph of reason and 

_ fairness and social adjustment which is the golden mean between oligarchy and 
anarchy. 


Bolshevism thrives on all attempts to exalt individuals by denying the im- 
portance of the masses. 


Beard and Bagley’s history deals with the progress of a nation rather than with 
the personal history of a few of its leaders. This text is no mere succession of dates 
and battles and administrations, with smug acquiescence in all our past shortcomings 
and obliviousness of our present problems. /t¢ is a dynamic account of the struggle of 
scores of millions of people to adapt themselves, without injustice and without discord, 
to their common environment, America. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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KSTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


PURCHASE HALF AS MANY BOOKS 


‘By Doubling the Lives of those Now in Use 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHY PREACH THRIFT 
AND PRACTICE WASTE? 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
toca! interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 


‘gration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Held 


JULY. 


a: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
uerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
Foad, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B._Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


All state normal schools are to 
have -a course in vocational »-home 


-economics which is to be provided 
_for by the State and the Federal 


Government under the Smith-Hughes 
bill. 
CHICO. Salaries of, grammat 
school teachers have beer raise’ from 
$1,000 to $1,100. - 
PASADENA. * A flat incgggse of 
$250 a year has been made im the sal- 


aries of all teachers in.the elementary. 


schools, the resolution further pro- 


viding for further increase of $50 a | 


year until the new maximum of 
$1,500 a year is reached. The fornier 
maximum for elementary teachers 
was $1,200. Kindergarten directors 
and assistants, the lowest paid of the 
teaching force, are to receive —im- 
creases of $340 a year in some in- 


stances, as directors getting $960 a 
year now will receive $1,300. for 1919. 
Kindergarten assistants will receive a 
minimum of $840 and a maximum of 
$1,050 a year. 

Salaries of teachers in the inter- 
mediate schools are fixed at $1,800 a 
year and are to be advanced to the 
new maximum of $2,000 at the rate 
of $100 a year. 

By a big majority the students in 
the high school voted for an all-the- 
year school. 


SACRAMENTO. Superintendent 
Charles C. Hughes always issues 
a report national signifi- 
cance, and while the report for 
1918 will not be issued until Septem- 
ber he has issued some facts by way 
of a War History Report :— 

Number of pupils and_ teachers 
owning war bonds and stamps, 5,975; 
total amount owned by pupils (not 
parents), teachers and school, 501,458; 
total amount of Liberty Bonds owned 
by pupils, teachers and school, 374,- 
875; total amount of War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps owned by pupils, 
teachers and school, 126,583; number 
of articles made by pupils or teachers 
for soldiers, nearly 12,000; number of 
books collected and sent to soldiers 
and sailors, 6,109; number of Christ- 
mas boxes sent to soldiers and sail- 
ors, 2,587; number of pupils having 
either school or home gardens, 3,481; 
estimated value of school and home 
garden produce, $29,456: number of 
French or Belgian orphans adopted 
by school, pupils. and teachers, 85; 
number of essays written for Liberty 
loan program, 3,044; number of 
graduates in the service, 611. 


SAN DIEGO. Superintendent Guy 
V. Whaley, who came here from 
Vallejo two years ago, has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at 


Pomona, his permanent and family. 
‘home. Mr. Whaley has had. remark- 


able success in harmonizing conflict- 
ing interests, and retirement 
seems to be universally regretted. 
The high school girls have voted 
to wear a uniform school costume. 
The evening high’ sthool is to have 
a class in oxy-acetylene welding. The 
class will receive its instruction in 
the Kelly Welding Works instead of 
in the school building. 2 


» .STOCKTON. An increase of 
$240 a year, or $20 a month, is to be 


paid school teachers of this city. 
Both elementary and high school 
teachers will secure a flat increase ir- 
respective of their present pay. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WEST HARTFORD. Superintend- 
ent W. H. Hall sent his teachers a 
vacation message, wishing them a 
joyous and profitable vacation, with a 
full course in the “three Rs”: Rest, 
that is afforded by change and leis- 
ure; Recreation, in connection with 
joyous, invigorating activities; Res- 
toration of strength, physical and in- 
tellectual. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. At the regular meeting 
of the board of education Wednes- 
day, June 11, the following new 
schedules provisions were 
ted, effective September 1, 

‘Length of school year, forty weeks 
exclusive of summer session. 

For senior high schools: The ap- 
plicant shall hold an academic degree 
from a standard college or have 
qualifications ‘equivalent thereto and 
must have had at least twenty-seven 
months’ accredited experience im 
school work. Preference will be 
given to those who have had profes- 
sional training. 

For kindergarten, elementary, spe- 

cial and junior high schools: The ap- 
plicant must be a graduate of an 
accredited normal school, college, or 
university, or have qualifications 
equivalent thereto, and must have had 
at least nine months’ experience in 
teaching. Preference will be given to 
applicants who have had ocofessiodst 
training. 
“ In case of special preparation and 
fitness of an applicant for a position, 
the requirement of experience may be 
remitted; and upon passing the ex- 
amination, the applicant may be 
placed on the regular schedule on 
trial for one year, during which time 
attendance upon classes in the Denver 
training school for teachers will be 
required. 

Elementary, Junior High and Op- 
Portunity: Minimum, $1,000; annual 
increase, $100: maximum, $1,500 
High School: Minimum, $1,200; an- 
nual increase. $100; maximum, $2,400. 
Principals, Elementary and Junior 
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igh School: Minimum, 
$2,800. Principals, 
School: Maximum, $4,500. 
A. flat increase of one hundred 
($100) dollars for the school year 
3919-1920 was granted the assistant 
superintendent, the chief engineer, all 
principals, directors, teachers, at- 
tendance officers and clerks. 
GREELEY. Affairs of the State 
Teachers’ College are in the best con- 
dition in many years. The Staté 
Board of Education 1s 
d there is rejoicing over e 
decision of President John G. Crabbe 
to decline the offer of the presidency 
of Wesleyan University of Kentucky. 
Too much credit cannot be given H 
V. Kepner of Denver, president of 
the Board of Regents, for his skillful 
management of the affairs of the 
State Teachers’ College and of the 
State Normal School of Gunnison, - 


High 


FLORIDA. 
TAMPA. The Hillsboro County 
School Board has_ revised its 
recently adopted new schedule of 


teachers’ salaries in such a way as 
members believe will obviate objec- 
tions made to it and satisfy a major- 
ity of the teachers, as well as se- 
curing a high standard of efficiency 
in the schools. 

In regard to grammar school teach- 
ers the board has decided that, al- 
though teachers are still to be started 
at $55 per month, they are to be ad- 
vanced more rapidly and achieve a 
good salary sooner than under the 
schedule ‘adopted _ recently. The 
schedule agreed on is as_ follows: 
First year, $55; second year, $60; 
third year, $75; fourth year, $80; 
fifth year, $85; sixth year, $90; sev- 
enth year, $95; eighth year, $105; 
ninth year, $115; tenth year, $125. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. The first open-air 
pageant presented by the students of 
the University of Kentucky and given 
under direction of the English de- 
partment brought to the campus one 
of the largest crowds the institution 
has. ever entertained. Practically 
every department in the university 
in the production. Under 
the title of “League of. Nations” the 
pageant was arranged by students. 
The theme of the action was epitom- 
ized by three interpretative dances at 
the beginning of the performance. 
These dances represented respectively 
the svirit of the world before, dur- 
ing and after the war. f 
_ The main body of the pageant was 
in two parts. In the first there were 
scenes depicting the sigrjng of 
Magna Charta, the triumph of Joan 
d’Arc, the expulsion of the Austrians 
by the Italians and the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
second part told the story of the 
Great War, showing Belgium | sacri- 
death and war, 
and later rescued by the forces of 
Democracy, Liberty and Justice 
through the nations of the Allied 


cause, 


LOUISIANA. 


CADDO. Teachers in the Caddo 
public schools next year will be paid 
not less than $100 per month for the 
and be at 
liberty to do what they please during 
the other three months of the year. 
In the meantime the school board and 


the parish superintendent will work 


$1,600; out in more detail the twelve-month 


pay plan advocated by the citizens’ 
committee on teachers’ salaries, pro- 
posing to establish it in the other 
schools of the parish with the open- 
ing of the 1920-21 term. Also, the 
citizens’ committee, believing that the 
twelve-month pay plan, with com- 
pulsory attendance at some recog- 
nized normal school for at least one 
month during the summer is the bet- 
ter system and capable of installation 
with the opening of the schools in 
September, 1919, will continue - to 
fight for the adoption of that plan. 


MAINE. 


-BIDDEFORD. The city, under 
the lead of Superintendent I. Z. Allen, 
has put itself in the forefront educa- 
tionally. Tenure of. office is provided 
after three successive years of recog- 
nized efficiency in the city service. 
The main features of the schedule 
and the increasés are as follows: 
Minimum salary, $600; maximum sal- 
ary, in the grades, $1,000; | maximum 
salary, high school women _ teachers, 
$500; increases authorized this year 
to teachers to be recommended by the 
superintendent are: $150 and $200 for 
high school teachers; $125 for special 
teachers; $100 for grade positions. | 

Yearly increases are to be given 
hereafter as follows: C class teachers, 
$50 per year; B class teachers, $100 
per year; A class teachers, $200 per 
year. These increases are to be given 
unti] the maximum for their class is 
reached. The $1,000 maximum for 
the superior grade teacher is double 
the pre-war salary in Biddeford. 


LEWISTON. Bates College has 
not chosen a president and Professor 
W. H. Hartshorn will continue to act 
as president. The recent meeting of 
the Deans of Women of Maine was 
an event of unusual interest. Dean 
Clara L. Buswell, the dean of the 
Deans of Women of Maine and New 
Hampshire, invited her associates 
from other colleges, normal schools 
and large secondary schools, and 
thirty women accepted the. invitation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Harvard received $1,208,000 in 
donations the past year. 3,041 Har- 


vard men were in service in the 
World War. 


BROCKTON. A notable tribute was 
paid to Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, 
for thirty-seven years. principal of 
the Union School, later the Goddard 
School, and for forty-six years a 
teacher in the local schools. Miss 
Donaldson has been retired by the 
school committee, having reached the 
age of seventy. Six hundred former 
pupils at the school assembled 
in the high school assembly hall and 
presented Miss Donaldson a purse of 
$500, in addition to a guest book, 
which all later signed. 


LAWRENCE. The maximum sal- 


25 


ary is to be $1,250, and Superintend- 
ent Bernard M. Sheridan’s salary is. 
raised from $4,000 to $4,500. - 
MELROSE. The maximum grade 
salary is to be $1,200. 7 
SOMERVILLE. The _ teachers. 
have an“ iffimediate raise of $100 and 
a maximum fixed at $1,100. Super- 
intendent Charles S. Clark’s salary 
has been raised from $3,750 to $4,200. 


MISSOURI. 


HANNIBAL. The new salary 
schedule for grade teachers is $60: 
minimum“and $85 maximum <A 
year’s salary credit is given ang 
teacher in -service for every summer 
term.@a a state teachers’ college or 
university. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BURLINGTON COUNTY. A 
movement has been started im_ this. 
county to give dental service and 
teach aural hygiene to the children of 
the rural districts. A motor dental 
ambulance, which was in the service 
of the United States Army during 
the war, has been purchased. This 
“movable dental office” is equipped 
with a modern standard dental chair 
and electric dental engine, the current 
tor which is supplied by storage bat- 
teries. It has awnings and ventila- 
tors, has both gas and electricity for 
lighting and* carries its own water 
supply: Modern dentistry in all its. 
branches is therefore possible. The 
office can be ‘moved from place to 
place without dismantling. It drives 
into the school yard and the dentist 
works during school hours. Instruc- 
tion is also given, in the classroom 
and.-during the work. in the care of 
the mouth, the teeth and the general 
health. The money necessary for 
this enterprise has been supplied by 
donations, obtained chiefly through: 
the efforts of the county attendance 
officer. 

RIDGEWOOD. The new high 
school building is one of the finest 
in the United States. This is the 
residence of several of the. wealthiest 
persons in the state and their pride 


in their schools is highly commend- 
able. 


WOODBURY. The celebration 
of “Better English Week” was a dis- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca: 
trona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. tiful 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer- 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Aww York, N. Y.; 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, “Service Wort 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager™ 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


‘THE EASTERN TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Mistablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


tinct success. Some time previous to 
“Better English Week” posters teach- 
ing facts concerning practical Eng- 
lish were made. All available space 
in halls and rooms was decorated. 
Some posters bore lettered slogans; 
some were illustrated with appro- 
priate drawings; some were cuttings 
from newspapers combined with let- 
tered comments. On all the black- 
boards were printed slogans, mottoes, 
proverbs, poetry and other material 
calculated to inspire respect for the 
English language. This scheme of 
decoration made a profound impres- 
sion on the students as they as- 
sembled on Monday morning for the 
first special exercises. 


OHIO. 


BELLEFONTAINE. All of the 
teachers in the Bellefontaine public 
schools who were applicant, have 
been re-elected by the school board 
and the salaries of teachers were 
raised, the board taking into con- 
sideration the increased cost of living. 

The minimum salary was placed at 
$60, a raise from $45, the new law 
fixing the minimum at $60 per month. 
This is the smallest sum under Ohio 
laws which can be paid to elementary 
teachers with one year of normal 
training. 

Teachers having had two years of 
normal training or those — holding 
state life certificates will have a 
minimum wage of $70 per month. 
All employed teachers will have their 
salaries adjusted te the new schedule, 
which means an increase of from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. for 
the elementary grades and ten per 
cent. at least for high school teachers. 


CANTON. The appeal~ for the 
bond. issue for schools, which was 
one of the best we have seen, carried 
the bonds by a vote of four to one. ~ 


YOUNGSTOWN. The board of 
education has voted an increase of 
approximately twenty-five per cent. 
‘in salary to the several hundred 
-school teachers of this city. The in- 
‘erease takes effect at the beginning 
of the fall term. 

New schedules include $1,000 to 
“$1,400 for grade teachers and $1,500 
to $2,000 for principals, with.a yearly 


bonus of $50 to teachers for “faithful 
service.” 


OKLAHOMA. 


MUSKOGEE. R. J. Tighe, super- 
intendent of El Paso, comes here to 
succeed Superintendent Monroe, who 
goes to Hammond, Indiana. Mr. 
Tighe is one of the ablest of the 
progressive superintendents of the 
country. No better record of prog- 
ress has been made than has been 
made by him in El Paso. His salary 
will be $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The legislature has provided ade- 
quate financial support for the estab- 
lishing of consolidated schools and 
for the transportation of children 
thereto. 

Public playgrounds are to be ex- 
empt from taxation. 

The salary of the first state deputy 
is to be $7,500 and the second deputy 
is to be $5,000. 

The state superintendent is here- 
after to be the president of the State 
Board of Education and the “chief 
executive officer” of the board. 

The Governor instead of the State 
Board of Education is to appoint 
normal school trustees. 

OIL CITY. Large increases in 
salaries have been awarded the teach- 
ers in the city schools by the board 
of school controllers. The new sal- 
aries range from $80 a month to 
$2,430 a year, the latter for the prin- 
cipal of the high school. First-year 
teachers will get $80 a month: sec- 
ond-year, $85; third-year, $90; 
fourth-year, $95, and fifth-year, “$100. 


WASHINGTON. 


BELLINGHAM. Bellingham citi- 
zens have voted at a special.election 
to give the teachers in its — public 
schools an increase of $240 a year in 
salaries. The proposition voted on 
was to make an additional tax levy. of 
two and one-quarter mills for salary 
increases. The vote in favor of the 
increase was. about three, to one. 
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_ The voters also gave a big major- 
ity in favor of bonding the district 
for $75,000 for betterments in the 
school buildings and another $75,000 
to refund the warrant indebtedness 
of the district. 


WISCONSIN. 


RIVER FALLS. This city has 
never had such a rousing time as at 
the normal school commencement. 
Ex-President J. W. Crabtree was 
here for the commencement address 
and for the presentation of the 
memorial tablet. 


> 


Seven Million Workers Need 
Training 


Upwards of 7,000,000 workers in 
this country have not had opportunity 
to become properly trained in their 
tasks. The system of training which 
the Training Service advocates is one 
of upgrading workers by extending 
their knowledge of processes. and in- 
creasing their skill. It devotes itself 
to raising the average output of poor 
and mediocre and fitting promising 
individuals for promotion. 

These and many other facts equally 
pertinent to reconstruction problems 
are set forth in a vest pocket bulletin 
entitled “Seven Million Candidates 
for Training” issued by the United 
States Training Service. This pamph- 
let shows that part-time a 4 con- 
tinuation training, splendid as it is, 
does not reach the great majority of 
the 7,000,000 workers referred to. 
They are already at their jobs and 
because of economic necessity cannot 
sacrifice time or wages to attend con- 
tinuation classes. To meet this situa- 
tion training departments in the 
Shops and factories, maintained at 
the employers’ expense, are urged as 
the most practical remedy. The task 
of the government's training service 
is to provide interested manufac- 
turers with expert advice in planning 
their training departments and to 
supply them with carefully prepared 
training courses. The bulletin can be 
had free of charge by addressing the 
U. S. Training Service, care of the 
Department of Labor at Washington. 
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to Palestine and Arabia, under Turkish 
governors. It is not likely that Tur- 
key will be let off so easily as that. 


THE ROOT RESERVATIONS. 


Increasing attention is being given 
to the resefvdtions to peace ratifica- 
tion by the United States, suggested by 
ex-Secretary Root in a letter to Sen- 
ator Lodge. Briefly summarized, 

ere are three reservations which he 
would have the Senate insist on: First, 
the absolute refusal of consent to the 
tenth article of the covenant, under 
which the United States would be 
pledged to intérvene in European dis- 
putes; second, the clarifying of the 
requirement of two years’ notice of 
withdrawal from the league, so that 
it may be certain that no claim of fail- 
ure to fulfil international obligations 
shall be put forward as a reason for 
refusing withdrawal; and third, the 
insertion of a declaration that nothing 


in the Covenant shall be construed as 
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‘to act on the President’s 


July 3, 1919 


‘ ‘nquishment by the United States 
traditional attitude _toward 
purely American questions — in other 
words, the Monroe doctrine. ce 

JSHING THE APPROPRIA N 
= “BILLS. 


By common consent, Congress, the 
past week, has practically abandoned 
discussion of the peace treaty — and 
other questions, and has devoted itseif 
to rushing through the huge appro- 
priation pills, providing for the urgent 
necessities of the departments for the 
next fiscal year. It has been impos- 
sible to give much time to the con- 
sideration of details, or the har- 
monizing of differences between the 
two houses; and the situation has been 
made more acute by the impossibility 
of securing the signature of the Presi- 
dent before July 1. Other measures 
are halted for the same reason. For 
example, the legislation to turn back 
the telegraph, telephone and other wire 
svstems to private control would nor- 
mally have been framed to take effect 
Tune 30, but will now not become et- 
fective until July 31, to allow of the 


President’s signature some time in 

July. 

ANARCHY AT HOME OPENLY 
PREACHED. 


At a mass meeting of Socialists ip 
Madison Square Garden on the night 
of June 20, attended by about 6,000 
persons, ninety per cent. of whom, it 
is estimated, were foreigners, mostly 
Russians, there was a more open 
proclamation of war upon existing 
government than had been before 
made. The meeting was called under 
the auspices of the Russian federation 
of the Socialist party, and _ several 
persons were taken into custody for 
waving red flags and shouting for the 
downfall of the United States. Among 
the speakers were Max Eastman, 
Rose Pastor Stokes, James Larkin and 


Dennis E. Batt, a member of the 
Socialist National Committée from 
Michigan. Batt was one of the most 


fiery speakers. “The thing that we 


must do first of all,” he shouted, “as 
to conquer our ruling classes «in 
America. We must start such a so- 


cialistic and revolutionary movement 
that the capitalists of America will 
tremble in their boots. We must 
teach the American classes to take 
charge of society and to establish ‘a 
dictatorship of the proletariat here in 
America and to expropriate things to 
ourselves. No one knows when the 
revolution will break, but it is only a 
question of time.” 


THE LID STAYS ON. 


Congress has shown no disposition 
suggestion 
that the ban on wine and beer be 
lifted, and he has become personally 
convinced that, as the law for war- 
time prohibition does not specify that 
the ban shall be lifted with the sign- 
ing of peace, but with the termination 
of the demobilization of troops, he 
cannot say that that has been accom- 
plished. when there are still a million 
men in service under the emergency 
call. In a cable to Secretary Tumulty, 
he promises that, when demobilization 
1s terminated, he will exercise his 
power to act without Congressional 
action. So the hopes of the liquor in- 
terests of a driving trade for the rest 
of the year are blighted. And the 
wet” interval, if there is one, after 
demobilization is completed, and the 
President exercises his power, can in 
no case be verv long, for prohibition 
under the constitutional amendment |. 
takes effect January 16, 1920. 
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EFFICIENT agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher rely upon the 
agency employed. On May 20a Mount § olyoke graduate with four years’ ex- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had been re-appointed at a good in- 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one 6f the smailer city high schools, 


but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
pla*e, which had _ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
a high school on Lung Island wrote good strong woman for high school 


our agency on May 15: ‘“‘Have you a AGENC mathematics, including algebra, plane 
and sulid geometry and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, please have her apply,’’ we recom- 
mended this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: have elected your candi- 
date to our position of mathematics, salary $1,200. 1 have taken her on your recommendation and 
I feel sure she will make good."’ Our candidate writes ‘On June ist I was notified by telegram 
that I had been elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended | 3 
me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for your very efficient SE RV CE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C: W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 =: 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. - 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mgr. 


MEFICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 
chools and Families, 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and bas fil.ed hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1888. No charge t j 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CC. Pro 


riete 
442 Tremont Building, on 


ton. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1655 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
superior people. 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 385th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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Long Distance telephone. 
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~~ That is the Time You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Vacation time ig danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is greater than during the school year, 
and the income is ewt off. How very important, then, it is that you be protected during the summer months. 


2% 


Every summer #@pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were thoughtful enough to provide in advance 
‘for those misfortunes’ which sometime come to each of us. Read the following extracts from a few of the | 
many grateful letterm we received last season, during and immediately after the vacation period. - 


A California Teacher wrote: ‘‘I received your check in full settlement of my claim for la grippe and 
laryngitis for which Pwish to thank you, not alone for the promptness in adjustment of the claim after it was 
l presented, but forthe fairness as well.” 


“From what I know of the T. C, U. it seems to be an excellent insurange for teachers, for the reason that 
sickness in vacation is given credit for as well as that during school time. _Igmention vacation because it is 
generally at that time that a feacher is tired out and the sickness is the resulé of over work during the year.’ 


7 A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: ‘‘Check for claim received very promptly. To belong to an organiza- 
j tion like the T. C.U., which%s sympathetic with and fair and.prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illnes#eomes at unexpected times, as it did in my case, and it gives a sense of relief to know if 


: j/ the regular income stops there will still be money coming in.” * 
2 7 A Minnesota Teacher wrote: “The T. C. U. certainly isa comfort @nd a blessing. I had borrowed | 
it money in order to“fike special summer work at the Normal, and when I spained my ankle I had visions of 


a long period of idi@ess and expense and thought I might have to give up my school work. _Then came the 


thought of the T. - bbe paid the — and saved me from firancialembarrassment, Thank heaven 


| agbelong.” 


- what the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The T. C.3a is a National ‘Oapesenicn fer Teachers which will pay you $50 a month when you are 
disabled by accident, sickness or quarantive, $1000 to $1500 for accidental death, besides certain hospital and 
operation fees, and nega erou§ other benefits, a | for the small cost of less thaf¥a nickél a day. 


T ss This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which ‘come with sickness or injuries. 
| This will protect account so you will not have to start it all over again. This will keep you out 
| | 
} Every teacher ta Rises should be a member of the T. C. U. and shareits protection. If you have not | 
already done so fill out andgmail the coupon,for information. 
- CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY | 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 
To the T. U., 441 T. 6. U. Bldg, Lincoln, Neb. | 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters in Knowing abost yoo 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and book!et of testimonials. 
441 U. Building 2 
(This coupone places on sender no obligation) 
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